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Space-saver  parking  that 

grabs  acres  out  of  the  sky! 

When  you  can't  spread  out  over  acres  of  land,  do  as  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  did 
. . .  within  a  few  steps  from  its  door . . .  get  your  parking  space  from  on  high. 

Easy  slopes  help  cars  move  upward  to  parking  spaces,  without  the 
usual  steep  ramps.  This  convenience  holds  old  customers  and  attracts  new 
ones. 

27  years'  experience  in  helping  management  of  America's  most  success¬ 
ful  stores  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  need  for  parking  facilities  are  at 
your  service.  May  we  help  you? 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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This  symbol  in  a  Bigelow  carpet  ad  is  often  seen 
next  to  a  trade-mark  name  that  has  been  reg¬ 
istered  by  Bigelow  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office. 

Many  Bigelow  trade-marks  have  become  fa¬ 
mous  as  names  that  stand  for  high  quality  and 
dependability. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  trade-mark  names 
in  the  Bigelow  line  are:  BEAUVAIS,* 
LOKWEAVE,*  CUSHIONLOK,*  CORDAY,* 
GROPOINT,*  and  HARTFORD-SAXONY.* 

Just  to  read  these  names  is  to  see  why  Bigelow 
remains  the  number-one  name  in  carpets. 
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July  23,  1954 

labor.  As  this  is  written,  the  second 
session  ol  the  83rd  Congress  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  Drastic  changes  in  the  I'aft- 
Hartley  Act  proposed  by  the  .Adminis¬ 
tration  died  during  the  year  because  of 
a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  between 
(iapitol  Hill  and  the  White  House. 

Included  in  the  labor  program  for 
the  next  session  will  be  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  .Act.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  wants  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  FLSA  to  something  near  $1  an 
hour  and  to  remove  most  of  the  exemp¬ 
tions  now  written  into  the  statute. 
Since  January  a  whole  parade  of  bills 
I’-ave  been  introduced  to  amend  the 
Act.  Some  would  increase  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  to  $1,  others  to  SI. 25.  Rep. 
William  .A.  Barrett,  Democrat  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  intrtxluced  H.R.  7744,  which 
would  have  raised  the  minimum  rate 
to  $1.35  an  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  repeal  of  the  re¬ 
tail  exemption,  several  of  the  bills 
would  reduce  the  work  week  to  37i/2 
hours  for  the  first  two  years  and  then 
to  35  hours  after  that  time. 

Obviously,  many  of  these  bills  were 
“trial  balloons”  and  will  find  their 
way  again  into  the  legislative  channel 
next  year.  While  all  this  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  place  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Labor  Department  is  develop¬ 
ing  information  for  next  year’s  session 
that  will  be  used  to  promote  a  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  coverage  of  the  FLSA  and 
to  increase  the  minimum  rates.  Secre¬ 
tary  Mitchell  has  been  quoted  on  oc¬ 


casion  to  the  effect  that  he  believes  it 
unsound  to  have  some  workers  exempt 
from  this  Federal  statute. 

Compotitien.  Retailers  are  being  sub 
jected  to  all  kinds  of  competition  these 
days.  In  addition  to  employee  discount 
clubs,  discount  houses  and  other  types 
of  "wholesale”  selling  organizations, 
NRDGA  revealed  to  the  House  Gom- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  a 
new  type  of  competition  with  retail 
stores.  Retailers  in  areas  where  there 
arc  heavy  concentrations  of  govern¬ 
ment  employees  have  been  trying  to 
combat  the  establishment  of  selling 
clubs  operated  within  the  agencies. 
Regardless,  many  government  build¬ 
ings  are  being  used  not  only  to  display 
catalogs  of  discount  sellers,  but  also  to 
display  merchandise.  In  other  words, 
jnddic  funds  are  being  used  to  house 
these  o|x*rations— heat,  light  and  other 
services  are  lieing  provided  as  well  as 
cleaning  service,  typewriters  and  other 
machines,  and  in  one  instance  govern¬ 
ment  franked  envelopes  are  being 
used.  NRDGA  told  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  operation  of  a  club  in 
one  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
Here  the  club  president  was  quoted  in 
the  club  paper  that  the  members  of  the 
club  thanked  the  bank  management 
for  its  cooperation  in  putting  the  store 
on  “its  feet.”  It  seems  the  bank  is  pro¬ 
siding  equipment,  cleaning  service 
and  other  facilities  to  the  club  store  as 
well  as  providing  quarters  for  a  “nomi¬ 
nal  rent.”  This  establishment  not  only 
carries  automobile  tires,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  luggage  and  expensive  jewel¬ 


ry,  but  also  arranges  for  special  pur¬ 
chases  of  those  items  not  carried  in 
stock.  Television  and  jewelry  repair 
service  is  also  asailable,  according  to 
the  paper. 

If  you  have  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  of  government 
employees'  buying  clubs  in  your  area, 
we  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  might  be  able  to  give  us. 

Unions  Activo.  Several  bills  intro- 
iluced  in  the  Congress  would  give  back 
to  the  states  wider  authority  over  the 
activity  of  labor  unions.  The  unions 
are  watching  these  bills  closely.  If  it 
looks  as  though  they  will  be  given  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,  watch  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  activity  of  labor  lobbyists 
around  your  State  Capitol. 

Highways.  The  President’s  proposal 
for  a  $50  billion  highway  program  has 
attracted  quite  some  attention  in  many 
quarters.  President  Eisenhower  has 
long  advocated  an  increase  in  our  high¬ 
way  construction  program  and  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  $50  billion  program,  he 
said,  was  looking  toward  a  |x>pulation 
total  of.  200  million  by  1970.  Since 
World  War  II,  25  million  more  motor 
vehicles  have  been  added  to  our  al¬ 
ready  crowded  roads.  There  are  56 
million  vehicles  on  our  highways  to¬ 
day  and  the  experts  see  the  1975  total 
at  85  million.  Congress  has  appropri¬ 
ated  $1  billion  for  highway  construc¬ 
tion  for  1956  and  1957,  but  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  experts,  will  not  even 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  need  for  more 
roads. 
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SAVE  ON  WRAPPING  LABOR 
COSTS.  Merchandise  is  packed 
much  more  quickly  and  easily. 
Only  one  end  is  sealed 


SAVE  ON  WRAPPING  ACCESSO 
RIES.  In  most  cases.  Equitable’s 
send  "  bags  and  sacks  seal  witn 
a  bit  of  tape  or  a  staple 


For  everything  in  department  store  paper  bags 


45-50  VAN  0AM  STREET.  LONG  ISLANO  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 

PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  HAG  PLANT  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


You  save  50%  to  125%  of  your  store’s  “send” 

packaging  costs  with  Equitable’s  economical 
yet  stTirdy  “send”  bags  and  “send”  sacks.  Your  delivery 
operation  benefits  in  five  ways  as  shown  at  the  right. 

Maay  ItadiHf  stores  save  wMi  Eqeitaiile’s  “soad”  bags  aad  “send”  sacks! 


SAVE  ON  VHMPami  MATBHir 
COSTl  HMvy-duty  “SNd”  twgs 
and  snekt  raduca  usa  of  coatHar 
boxaa  and  wrapcings. 


smo  SACK  k 

Btoonilntaal*  wait*  ana  graM  i 
traatHMrfe  arMMtlNd  on  tMr  I 
any  “Mud”  tack.  M 

EqaltaMa’a  haavyHhity  tatcM-  M 
iattna  "aa«a”  tacfca  can  ba 
laatehad  to  your  atora't  pack*  ^ 
atiaa  In  any  color. 


Contact  Equitable  for  complete  information 

on  paper  bag  “send”  packaging.  Act  without 
delay  ...  to  save  on  sends! 


SAVE  ON  srOMfiE  SMCL  tVKi'’ 
bags  and  sadu  bnt  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  ydoaMt  storaga  spent 
naadad  fnr  banrd  oontainarsi  . 
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By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Exicitin  Vici Prisidiit.  NRDSA 


""A  Discount  House  Is  Not  a  Home"' 


The  “1  can  get  it  for  you  wholesale”  kind  of  competition 
has  long  been  with  us.  But  it  is  the  organized  forms  of 
discount  selling  with  which  the  retailer  is  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  tcxlay  and  against  which  he  is  presently  battling  with 
all  the  legal  weapons  he  can  muster. 

In  order  of  their  dollar  importance,  the  organized  forms 
of  discount  selling  arc:  discount  houses,  premium  plans,  in¬ 
dustrial  sellers  and  club  plans.  They  account  for  sales  total¬ 
ing  from  $3  to  $5  billion  a  year  at  retail.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  other  kinds,  such  as  fake  auctions  and  “back  door” 
selling.  But  the  organized  forms  are  to  be  found  practically 
l■ver)^vhcrc  today  and  constitute  a  major  threat  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  existence  of  the  local  retailer. 

There  are  three  “hot  spots”  where  the  discount  houses 
appear  to  be  riding  high,  wide  and  handsome.  'I’hese  “hot 
spots”  are  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  In  the  next 
stratum— where  the  disease  is  less  virulent  but  of  major  pro¬ 
portions,  just  the  same— are  such  cities  as  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Atlanta,  Miami,  Detroit,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 
Elsewhere,  discount  selling  is  not  as  pronounced  but  still 
|x)tentially  menacing.  It  is  in  these  cities  that  wide-awake 
merchants  are  becoming  1954  vigilantes,  ready  to  combat 
whatever  form  of  discount  selling  may  try  to  invade  them.  In 
the  other  cities,  equally  alert  merchants  are  trying  to  turn 
the  tide. 

NRDGA  will  always  be  deeply  indebted  to  Ben  Gordon, 
executive  vice  president  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  and  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  \^endor  Relations  Committee,  for  his  initiative 
in  sounding  the  alarm  to  the  nation’s  retailers  on  this  subject. 
All  that  the  Association  may  legally  do,  it  is  now  doing  to 
carry  on  the  mission  Mr.  Gordon  has  given  it.  Our  chief 
contribution  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  that  of  sound¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gordon’s  alarm  until  this  menace  disappears.  Our 
mission  is  to  make  sure  that  every  retailer  becomes  aware  of 
this  threat  to  his  economic  life,  and  begins  to  do  all  that  he 
can  within  the  law  to  keep  this  threat  outside  his  doors. 

In  their  own  behalf,  some  retailers  are  resorting  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prophylactic  tactics.  This  they  can  legally  cio  as  indi¬ 
vidual  merchants.  There  are  many  things  a  person  may  do 
as  an  individual  which  may  not  be  done  by  collective  action. 
The  anti  trust  laws  have  never  been  interpreted  as  prevent¬ 
ing  an  individual  from  bargaining  with  his  supplier  or  his 
customer. 

It’s  apparent  that  merchants  arc  getting  tougher  all  along 
the  line.  The  information  that  follows  was  gathered  from 
newspaper  reports,  special  articles  in  the  trade  press  and  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  magazines.  It’s  a  list  of  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  the  individual  merchant  to  cope  with  the  dis¬ 


count  house  situation: 

1.  He  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  exclusive  or  selective 
franchises. 

2.  He  features  private  brands  strongly,  if  he  has  them; 
and  if  not,  he  is  shopping  around  for  controlled  brands. 

3.  He  is  really  planning  to  sell  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  is  astonishing  both  himself  and  the  manufacturer  with 
the  volume  he  can  rise  to. 

4.  He  complains  and  complains  to  t^e  manufacturer 
whose  fair-traded  products  are  oifered  for  sale  in  discount 
houses.  He  puts  these  complaints  in  writing  and  sends  them 
over  the  signature  of  the  store’s  owner,  president  or  manag¬ 
ing  director.  (Incidentally,  NRDGA’s  legal  counsel  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  model  letter  for  stores  to  use  in  these  cases.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  to  you  on  request.) 

5.  As  to  price  on  non-fair  traded  items,  he  is  meeting  that 
form  of  competition  on  the  nose. 

6.  When  he  receives  discount  house  catalogs  in  the  mail, 
he  makes  a  point  of  writing  all  manufacturers  of  fair  traded 
goods  whose  names  appear  in  the  catalogs. 

7.  He  is  refusing  to  advertise  merchandise  also  sold  by 
discount  houses. 

8.  Ele  is  refusing  to  give  model  numbers,  names  and  serial 
numbers  to  shoppers. 

9.  He  is  reducing  the  number  of  his  lines  in  order  to  be 
“more  important”  to  the  manufacturers  whose  lines  he 
retains. 

10.  He  is  combating  the  discount  houses  by  handling  his 
trade-ins  shrewdly  and  effectively. 

11.  He  is  setting  up  a  retail  operation  in  his  warehouse 
and  is  giving  special  values  different  from  those  in  the  main 
store— and  is  again  being  astonished  at  the  public’s  response. 

12.  He  is  trying  to  get  teeth  into  his  State’s  fair  trade  laws. 

13.  He  is  also  trying  to  get  teeth  into  his  State’s  anti-indus¬ 
trial  selling  law.  If  there  is  no  such  law  in  his  State,  he  is 
trying  to  get  one  passed.  (Here,  too,  NRDGA,  is  prepared 
to  help.  Our  legal  counsel  has  prepared  the  draft  of  such  a 
law.  We’ll  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  on  request.) 

14.  He  is  hammering  away  in  his  ads  on  the  services  he 
provides. 

15.  He  is  supporting  distributors  in  raising  Cain  with  the 
manufacturer  when  he  discovers  transshipments  in  his 
territory. 

16.  He  appreciates  the  action  of  fair  trade  manufacturers 
who  police  their  lines. 

In  conclusion,  this  also  can  be  said  about  the  retailer:  He 
is  putting  even  greater  stress  on  the  discovery  and'  creation 
of  greater  values  for  his  customers. 
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COMPTROLLERS  REPORT 
DRASTIC  COST  REDUQIONS 


with  the  machine  that  does 


INSERTING 
&  MAILING 

DA  VC  for  itself 
Inluout  of  savings 


Yovr  InMrting  t  Mailing  Machin*  distributor  will 
ONolyio  your  prostnt  billing  oporotion,  dotoil  your 
mailing  roquiremonts,  show  you  how  soon  your  machino 
will  pay  for  itsolf.  Ho  will  present  figures  in  block  and 
white  in  the  form  of  your  personol  ANALYSIS  & 
PROPOSAL.  No  obligation  —  just  use  the  coupon. 


INSERTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE  CO., 
PHILLIPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 

□  Send  n$ore  information  about  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machines. 

Wdd  tike  to  see  the  Inserting  &  MMing  Machine  Analysis 
&  Proposal  applying  to  our  billing  operation. 

Approximate  annual  volume _ M. 

Usual  number  of  enclosures _ to _ 


Approximate  wage  rate  for  band  workers  $. 


.per  hour. 


in  nnn  mi-i-s#  sales  sups, 

staffers,  return  pieces 

Prepared  for  Mailing  —  Only  77<  per  M 

GATHERED  •  INSERTED  •  SEALED 
METERED  •  COUNTED  •  STACKED 

ONLY  MACHINE  OF  ITS  KIND 

Performs  Sevee  Operatiees 

1  Gathers  Enclosures  5  Meters  Postage 

2  Inserts  in  Envelope 

3  Moistens  Flap  6 

Seals  7 


or  Prints  Indicia 

Counts 

Stacks 


CHECK  THE  FIGURES  ...  and  make  your  own  calcula* 
tiens.  You'll  come  up  with  a  rough  idea  of  the  new,  low 
costs  provided  by  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine.  Savings 
soon  pay  for  the  machine,  then  rapidly  reduce  operat* 
Nig  costs.  One  comptroller  writes:  "Our  machine  paid 
for  itself  after  the  first  six  months  of  use.  It's  the  most 
important  improvement  we've  made  since  we  adopted 
cyde  billing." 

HIDDEN  SAVINGS  . .  .  When  you  switch  to  mechanized 
mailing,  old  fashioned  doilar>and-cents  savings  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  the  deciding  factor.  Slashed  payroll  costs, 
for  instance,  that  result  when  a  single  machine  does  the 
work  of  dozens  of  clerks.  But  very  shortly,  you  will  be 
even  more  impressed  by  hidden  savings.  Personnel 
supervision  is  cut  to  the  minimum;  waste  of  postage 
and  materials  is  reduced;  and  you  enjoy  the  smooth, 
highspeed  efficiency  of  a  one-machine  mailing  depart¬ 
ment  capable  of  preparing  a  cycle  of  10,000  bills  in  3 
hours,  and  24  minutes. 


dhk.  ^ifL  an.  dnalifidA  C-  fijujpoAol 


I  Individuol. 
I  Firm _ 


INfCKTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE  CO. 

rHiiiirssuao.  niw  jissit 


Addrau. 


City. 


.Stota. 
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The  eperation  of  department  stores  in  most  European  countries  is  carried  on  against 
a  background  of  government  regulation  (and  of  tradition  frequently  as  binding  as 
regulation)  that  is  taken  for  granted  there,  but  frequently  astonishes  the  American 
visitor.  David  Carson's  story  about  it  has  an  interesting  background  of  its  own.  It  is 
based  on  research  done  under  a  grant  from  E.  Hans  Mahler,  executive  head  of  the 
Globe  Department  Stores  of  Switzerland.  Mahler  is  a  leader  in  both  Swiss  and  inter¬ 
national  business  organizations.  When  he  visited  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  he  set 
up  the  research  grant  to  enable  a  faculty  member  of  Pittsburgh's  School  of  Retailing 
to  study  retailing  in  Europe  at  first  hand.  His  purpose,  he  explained,  was  to  contribute 
to  international  understanding  and  to  express  thanks  for  the  help  he  had  received  from 
retailers  in  the  U.  S.  And  he  considered  it  fitting,  he  said,  that  the  grant  should  come 
from  Switzerland  on  behalf  of  European  stores,  since  Switzerland  had  been  spared  the 
physical  and  economic  destruction  of  the  war. 


The  Department  Stores  of 
Western  Europe 

By  David  Carson 

Research  Director  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Retailing, 

School  of  Retailing,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


|^AN\’  of  us  remember  the  day 
^’■•when  a  trip  to  Europe  brought 
to  mind  members  of  the  “400”  so¬ 
journing  at  country  estates,  or  tak¬ 
ing  the  cure  at  exclusive  watering 
places.  .\s  for  Asia— well,  Americans 
simply  didn’t  go  there  unless,  of  course, 
they  were  missionaries  or  adventurous 
Yankee  seafarers.  Some  merchants 
and  buyers  did  venture  to  foreign 
lands,  of  course,  but  the  movement 
was  nothing  like  the  present  invasion 
of  the  fashion  openings  in  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  Florence,  Rome  and  Madrid. 

More  important  than  this  selective 
migration,  however,  are  the  masses  of 
•Americans  now  making  “Little  Amer¬ 
icas”  out  of  the  Place  de  I’Opera  or 
the  Ginza.  Approximately  one  million 
persons  leave  this  country  annually  for 
foreign  nations,  and  about  40  per  cent 
of  them  visit  Europe.  These  figures  do 


not  include  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  service  men  and  women,  and  other 
government  employees. 

As  individuals,  retailers  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  no  less  active  in  fostering 
international  understanding  than  have 
most  of  the  nation’s  businessmen.  Too 
often,  though,  American  merchants 
think  of  other  countries— particularly 
those  of  Europe— only  as  sources  of 
merchandise,  and  seldom  as  sources  of 
ideas  for  merchandising  and  store 
operations.  We  willingly  furnish  Euro¬ 
peans  with  information  concerning 
our  ex|jeriences  and  methods,  and  we 
wholeheartedly  coop>erate  with  FOA 
missions  visiting  us  to  study  our  dis¬ 
tributive  system.  Much  rarer,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  attempt  made  by  American 
retailers  to  see  what  they  can  learn 
from  others. 

It  is  equally  important  for  Ameri¬ 


can  retailers  to  familiarize  themselves 
w’ith  the  general  trend  of  retail  devel¬ 
opments  in  other  countries.  In  the 
first  place,  our  retail  operations  are 
hardly  at  such  a  high  level  of  efficiency 
and  profitability  that  we  can  afford 
not  to  learn  from  others.  Nor  are  we 
as  people  so  smug  that  we  feel  we  have 
reached  the  ultimate  in  progress. 

Secondly,  regulations  of  other  na¬ 
tions— particularly  those  of  Western 
Europe— have  often  served  as  guides 
for  this  country.  Let  us  consider,  for 
example,  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  initially  passed  by  Congress  in 
1935.  With  the  exception  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws  and  limited 
insurance  systems  designed  for  sf>ecific 
industries  or  occupations,  this  Act 
heralded  our  first  major  attempt  at 
social  insurance.  Yet  Gemtany  had 
established  a  nationwide  health  insur- 
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ante  s\stcni  as  early  as  1883,  and  (ireat 
Britain  had  adopted  a  conipidsory 
health  insurance  law  in  1911.  Belore 
World  W'ar  I  (ierniany.  Luxeinl)ur<j; 
and  Sweden  hail  old-age  insurance 
programs  in  eflect,  and  after  the  war 
most  other  l'.uro|jean  nations  adopted 
such  laws,  (loinpulsory  uneinployinent 
insuraiue  programs  were  also  set  up 
bv  many  Kuropean  nations  during  this 
|)erioil. 

Whether  or  not  one  approves  of 
such  government  regulations  has  little 
liearing  on  this  point:  that  as  a  nation 
we  often  l)orrow  iileas  from  others.  If 
such  ideas  are  beneficial  to  us,  we 
should  know  about  them  and  adapt 
them  to  our  own  situation  and  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  unde¬ 
sirable,  we  must  prevent  their  ailoj)- 
tion.  Keeping  informed  about  siuh 
restrictions  of  retail  trade  well  in  ad 
vance  of  their  possible  acceptance 
affords  us  a  greater  opportunity  to 
ward  them  off. 

It  is  (|uite  natural  that  we  consider 
Western  Kurope  first  when  we  seek  to 
compare  our  own  developments  in  re¬ 
tailing.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  major 
area  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  where  letailing  has  progressed 
to  the  stage  where  it  includes  many 
giant  department  stores  and  vast  sys¬ 
tems  of  chains. 

Anyone  familiar  with  retailing  in 
Western  Europe  could  dwell  at  some 
length  on  its  great  retail  institutions. 
He  would  surely  mention  Harrods, 
London,  with  its  regular  staff  of  5,000, 
of  whom  almost  1,000  are  engaged  in 
non-selling  operations,  including  serv¬ 
ices  which  w^ould  surprise  most  .Amer¬ 
ican  consumers— and  even  retailers. 
On  the  popular  side  of  retailing  in 
Great  Britain  one  must  consider  Marks 
and  Spencer,  with  its  240  stores  and 
a  merchandise  development  program 
based  upon  amazingly  close  ties  be¬ 
tween  retail  store  and  vendor.  In 
Paris  there  is  the  great  and  bustling 
Galeries  Lafayette,  headquarters  for  a 
large  group  of  associated  stores.  In 
Zurich  we  find  the  main  store  of  the 
jelmoli  group  housed  in  one  of  the 
most  modern  retail  plants  in  the 
world.  This  organization  also  serves 
as  headquarters  of  a  mutual  buying 
group  representing  stores  located  on 
five  continents.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  interesting  facets  of  retailing  in 


TWO-WAY  COMMUNICATION 

.4.S  Professor  Carson  says  in  this  article,  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
on  both  sides  from  more  exchange  of  information  and  experience 
between  the  retailers  of  America  and  the  retailers  of  Europe.  .4s 
chairman  of  the  committee  advisory  to  ISRDGA’s  International 
Division,  I  heartily  endorse  his  recommendations. 

If  e  have,  I  think,  made  much  progress  in  this  direction  in  the 
past  few  years.  Eurojwan  retailers,  individually  and  in  groups, 
tour  our  stores  frequently  and  attend  our  conventions;  and  all 
of  us  have  found  these  visits  delightful  and  rewarding.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize,  as  Professor  Carson  does,  that  the  American 
retailer  in  Europe  will  find  it  equally  interesting  and  useful  to 
make  similar  study-visits  to  the  department  stores  there. 

—BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

President.  Namm-Loesers  and  Chairman.  Committee 
Advisory  to  the  International  Division.  NRDGA 


f 
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Europe  today. 

In  general,  the  ilevelopment  of  re¬ 
tail  institutions  in  Europe  paralleled 
that  of  the  Ibiited  Stales  very  closely. 
Large  retail  specialty  stores  appeared 
on  both  sides  of  the  North  .-Atlantic 
during  the  early  part  of  the  19th  Len- 
tury,  and  the  second  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  saw  the  founding  and  growth  of 
most  of  today’s  great  department 
stores.  From  the  start,  however,  de¬ 
partment  stores  ilid  not  have  so  easy 
a  time  in  developing  in  Europe  as  they 
did  in  the  United  States.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  ilepartment  stores  were  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  in  many  (ierman  cities 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
small  retailers  of  Prussia  forced  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  special  lax  levied  against  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Eh  is  tax  was  soon 
copied  by  other  (ierman  states,  and 
served  as  an  example  for  taxes  direct¬ 
ed  against  ilepartment  stores  by  the 
Hitlerite  regime.  Other  nations  passed 
similar  legislation  aimed  at  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  rhus  many  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  a  strong  tradition  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  legislation  which  is  much 
oilier,  anil  runs  considerably  deeper, 
than  laws  in  this  country  designed  to 
restrict  specific  groups  of  retailers. 

.A  mere  listing  of  the  restrictions  of 
retail  trade  in  Western  Europe  alone 
would  consume  many  hours.  We  shall 


therefore  mention  only  the  types  of 
restrictions,  and  a  few  examples. 

Restrictions  on  Expansion.  The  first 
group  of  restrictions  concerns  the 
opening  of  new  stores,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  existing  retail  plants. 

In  F'rance,  as  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  the  principal  chains  of 
variety  stores  are  controlled  by  the 
major  department-store  groups.  These 
variety  stores  are  know’n  as  "unit 
price"  stores  because  of  their  limited 
number  of  retail  prices.  In  the  mid- 
thirties  France  placed  a  complete  ban 
on  the  opening  and  enlargement  of 
these  stores,  and  this  law'  is  still  in 
effect  in  modified  form.  F'or  practical 
purposes,  it  is  no  longer  of  conse¬ 
quence,  since  the  war-bred  inflation  of 
the  F'rench  franc  does  not  encourage 
uniform  pricing  such  as  one,  five,  or 
ten  francs.  Nevertheless  the  law  re¬ 
mains  a  potential  threat  to  an  imp>ort- 
ant  segment  of  retail  trade. 

According  to  the  “Establishment 
.Act”  passed  in  The  Netherlands  in 
1937,  a  permit  must  be  obtained  from 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce  liefore 
a  new  store  may  be  opened,  as  well  as 
before  a  store  may  add  new'  groups  of 
merchandise  to  those  already  carried. 
Before  granting  such  a  permit  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  OF  NRIXIA:  A  SERIFS 


BERNARD  SAKOWITZ 


Vice  president  and  general  merchandise  manager 
of  Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houston,  and  vice  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Zone  8. 


WJERNARD  SAKOW^ITZ,  they  say,  was  "born  tor  his  job"; 
"  it  fits  hint,  and  he  fits  it,  so  well  that  it’s  difficult  to 
imagine  him  in  any  other  occupation.  To  his  work  as  vice 
president  and  general  merchandise  manager  ot  Sakowitz 
Bros.,  he  applies  a  varied  assortment  of  arts  and  skills.  The 
most  notable  and  important  of  these  is  a  Hair  for  jjerfect 
timing.  It  is  the  natural  endowment  of  a  horn  fashion 
merchant:  allied  with  imagination,  much  training,  and  a 
taste  for  doing  things  handsomely,  it  has  enabled  Sakowitz 
to  transform  a  men’s  clothing  store  into  a  great  specialty 
house,  famous  in  the  fashion  markets  of  the  world. 

This  process  of  transformation  started  25  years  ago,  but 
the  education  of  Bernard  Sakowitz  in  retailing  started  almost 
as  soon  as  he  w'as  able  to  walk.  As  a  boy  he  haunted  the 
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store  that  was  lounded  and  is  still  owned  by  his  father  and 
uncle,  I'obias  and  Simon  Sakowitz.  I'he  Sakowitz  elders, 
once  swept  out  of  business  in  (ialveston,  I'exas,  by  disastrous 
IIockIs,  had  re-established  themselves  in  Houston  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  grew  as  fast  and  buoyantly  as  Houston  itself. 
(About  the  time  ot  Wortd  War  II  it  was  reputed  to  bt 
doing  the  largest  volume  |3er  square  foot  of  any  store  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.) 

Young  Bernard  Sakowitz  s{>ent  his  weekends,  vacations, 
and  Cdiristmas  holidays  in  the  store,  helping  out  in  the 
receiving,  delivery,  display  and  selling  departments,  soaking 
up  information  about  how  a  store  is  run,  developing  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  merchandise.  He  learned  more  about  technique  and 
administration  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Business,  ITniver 
sity  of  Pennsylvania;  then  he  went  to  w’ork  for  Macy’s,  to 
observe  department  store  retailing  in  its  biggest  and  most 
complex  manifestation. 

In  1929  he  came  home  to  Houston,  and  the  first  thing  he 
did  in  the  store  svas  to  add  women’s  accessory  departments. 
\  few  years  later,  he  launched  his  women’s  apparel  depart¬ 
ments.  Sakowitz  was  becoming  an  important  name  in  lash 
ion.  Everything  prospered  and  grew;  soon  it  w'as  obvious 
that  the  growth  of  Houston  and  the  growth  of  Sakowitz 
Bros,  were  cm  the  same  sky-climbing  scale.  A  bigger  store 
was  badly  needed.  It  had  to  wait  until  World  War  11  was 
over,  but  meanwhile  Bernard  Sakowitz  dug  deeply  and 
enthusiastically  into  a  new  activity— store  planning.  The 
beautiful  white  marble  building  into  which  the  store  moved 
in  1951  brought  to  reality  his  ideal  of  a  jjerfect  store-a 
place  where  people  have  a  wonderful  time  shopping  for 
wonderful  clothes.  > 

Sakowitz  Bros.,  in  its  lavish  appearance,  in  its  atmosphere 
of  big  things  handsomely  done,  is  jjerfectly  in  tune  with  its 
community.  The  skillful  public  relations  program  which 
attended  the  building  and  opening  of  the  new  store  empha¬ 
sized  that  Sakowitz  was  a  part  of  Houston’s  own  story,  and 
told  the  city’s  story  as  well  as  the  store’s.  For  example, 
there  was  a  prize-winning  series  of  institutional  ads  devoted 
to  Houston’s  booming  industries  and  civic  development.. 

Houston  citizens  had  a  hand  in  the  planning  of  the  new 
store.  When  Sakowitz  sent  out  questionnaires  asking  what 
the  customers  wanted  in  various  departments  and  store 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Abeva:  Thraa  yaort  ago  lost  Fabruory,  Sokewitz  opanad  tbit 
marbla  thowplaca,  as  baautiful  within  as  it  is  withowl,  and  a 
vary  afficiant  ratoil  plant  as  wall.  It  is  fiva  storias  high,  but  tha 
boltad  and  woldad  strustura  will  support  10  storias  whan  Sako- 
witz  is  ready  for  more  expansion. 


Left:  Bernard  Sakowitz  presents  a  "Texas  hat"  and  an  honorary 
sheriff's  bodoe  to  Morio  Gorcia  in  Havana.  Tha  occasion  was 
a  big  charity  fashion  show  for  the  Cuban-Amarican  Rasaarch 
Foundation,  which  Sakowitz  Bros  was  invited  to  give.  Tha 
store  flew  12  fashion  models,  a  fashion  commentator  and  tha 
fashion  editors  of  tha  three  Houston  daily  papers  to  Havana 
for  the  event,  which  was  staged  in  Garcia's  baautiful  night  club. 


Bdaw:  Tha  fame  of  Sakowitz  has  spraod  even  to  Hollywood,  and  visiting 
isisbritias  stop  by  to  shop  for  family  gifts.  Here,  Humphrey  Bogart  selects 
a  suit  for  his  son,  helped  by  buyer  Leo  Levine  and  general  manager  Sakowitz. 


Below:  Each  seasan's  fashion  training  program  is  climaxed 
by  an  evening  fashion  show  and  dinner  for  all  tha  store  per¬ 
sonnel.  Hera,  from  the  stage,  the  executives  great  tha  ent- 
ployaes.  Left  to  right:  Bernard  Sakowitz;  H.  W.  Sanders,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer;  Gaylord  Johnson,  vice  president;  Simon 
Sakowitz,  vice  president,  and  Tobias  Sakowitz,  president. 
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facilities  and  what  their  ideal  of  a  beautiful  store  was,  he 
got  his  answers  back  by  the  thousands— a  50  jjer  cent  return, 
in  fact.  And  the  customers  got  what  they  asked  for.  For 
example,  a  fine  skytop  restaurant  was  added  because  they 
wanted  larger  and  more  elaborate  dining  facilities  than  a 
tea  room.  Plans  for  a  travel  bureau  were  discarded  because 
the  customers  said  they  weren’t  interested  in  that;  but  a  fine 
linen  and  gift  shop  was  put  in  at  their  request,  as  well  as  a 
|>ermanent  gift  shop  for  men. 

Year-round,  Sakowitz  takes  a  leading  part  in  community 
affairs,  lending  support  to  every  possible  worth-while  pro¬ 
ject.  Foreign  Trade  Week,  the  Houston  Beautiful  campaign, 
the  United  Fund  and  numerous  other  drives  are  supported 
with  windows  and  advertising.  The  Horse  Show,  the  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  Fat  Stock  Show  (to  mention  a  few)  are  saluted 
with  batteries  of  appropriate  windows,  and  special  fashion 
shows. 

To  cite  the  extreme  in  community  cooperation,  Sakowitz 
Bros,  recently  gave  a  $25-a-plate  dinner  and  fashion  show 
in  the  store’s  restaurant  for  a  project  dear  to  their  hearts— 
the  training  of  pre-school  blind  children,  so  they  may  enter 
school  equipped  to  compete  with  sighted  children.  Everv 
tent  from  the  ticket  sales  went  to  the  Committee  for  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Research  for  Pre-School  Blind;  in  fact,  the  checks 
were  made  payable  and  mailed  directly  to  the  Committee. 
The  store  stood  the  complete  cost  for  a  very  elaborate  din¬ 
ner,  entertainment,  and  fashion  show.  The  theme  was 
Hawaiian,  and  the  clothes  were  by  Hawaiian  tlesigners;  aiul 
besides  doing  a  splendid  fund-raising  job  for  a  worthy  cause, 
it  was  the  store’s  salute  to  a  soon-to-be  sister  state,  and  her 
fashion  industry.  Bernard  Sakowitz  was  so  ileeply  involved 
in  this  project  that  he  delayed  his  market  trip  to  Europe  in 
order  to  be  present. 

An  an  individual,  Sakowitz  gives  active  support  to  many 
projects,  working  hard  on  many  committees.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convention  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  a  director  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  active  in 
the  Tax  Research  Association,  a  director  of  the  .American 
Cancer  Society,  Houston  Chapter,  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Houston  Symphony  orchestra  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts. 

Now  NRDGA’s  vice  president  in  the  Southwest,  Sakowitz 
has  also  served  as  a  director  of  the  .Association,  anti  has 
been  active  on  its  various  policy  and  work  committees.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  worked  all  last  year 
to  produce  the  report.  Dynamic  Retailing  in  the  Modern 
Economy,  and  of  its  subcommittee  on  improved  operating 
methods.  And  the  combination  of  these  assignments  was  a 
characteristic  choice— demanding,  as  it  did,  both  a  long-range 
view  of  retailing’s  future  and  a  grasp  of  the  practical  tech¬ 
niques  required  to  achieve  it. 


Fixture  Design  at  Bamberger 
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Bock  of  th«  ceuntar  arao  in  th«  man'*  ihirt*  saction  ho*  a  brillianriy 


lightad  oftortmant  display;  obova  it,  colorad  shirts  ara  highlightad 
against  a  dark  background,  and  this  araa,  dividad  into  panal*  by 
black-framad  lotticas,  it  alto  utod  for  signing.  Noto  how  opan  tailing 
fixturas  and  clotad  showcatat  ara  combinad. 
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Bamberger'S  Plainfield,  n.  j., 

hianch,  ()|)ened  in  May,  is  a  mod¬ 
em  colonial  red  brick  building  ol 
113,000  square  feet  with  three  selling 
floors  that  oHer  virtually  every  line 
anti  every  major  service  of  the  parent 
store  in  Newark. 

Its  interior  is  notable  for  several 
things:  it  achieves  an  unusual  effect  of 
spaciousness:  it  is  arranged  for  a  maxi- 
niunt  of  open  selling,  yet  looks  ex¬ 
tremely  orderly,  with  the  tlifferent  sell¬ 
ing  defiartments  well  defined,  and  its 
hxturing  provides  tonsiderable  flexi¬ 
bility. 

The  ilesign  is  the  work  of  the  office 
of  Meyer  Kat/man,  architect,  with 
Richard  Kat/man  in  charge.  All  floor 
layouts  are  of  the  grid  type,  and 
provide  great  ease  of  circulation  and 
easy  access  to  merchandise.  The  sell¬ 
ing  wall  (see  illustration  at  right)  is  a 
typical  motif;  so  is  the  free-standing 
unit  shown  at  the  lower  right.  Al¬ 
though  the  fixturing  presents  an  ap- 
|)earance  of  considerable  variety,  the 
basic  structural  components  are  rela¬ 
tively  few. 


ir 


Thet«  wall  fixtures  with  their  ceiling-high  supports  of  block  metal  ore  used  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  departments,  modified  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  merchandise. 
Here,  in  an  open  selling  section  of  the  men's  furnishings  department,  they  include 
counter  and  reserve  stock  space.  Elsewhere,  other  shelf  arrangements  are  used. 


Another  typical  unit  is  a 
high,  free-standing  seNing 
fixture.  Here,  in  the  blause 
department,  it  is  used  os  a 
bock  fixture  for  over-the- 
counter  telling. 
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TIm  Higb««  awdMerium,  showing  tho  hugo  luminous  ponol  which  is  tho  main 
Kght  sourco.  This  is  tho  first  largo  installation  of  its  kind  in  tho  country. 


Retail  Adventures  in  Lighting 


^^OOD  auditoriums  figure  in  the 
building  programs  of  most  big  de¬ 
partment  stores  these  days,  whether 
they’re  building  branches  or  remcxlel- 
ing  downtown  plants.  Up-to-date  com¬ 
munity  relations  programs  practically 
demand  them,  and  so  do  the  more 
ambitious  varieties  of  storewide  pro¬ 
motions.  In  Cleveland,  the  Higbee 
Company’s  auditorium  has  been  a  tra¬ 
ditional  community  meeting  place  for 
years.  Last  year  Higbee’s  rebuilt  it 
completely,  and  now  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
ideal  for  stage  presentations  and  easily 
converted  to  accommodate  runway 
fashion  shows,  luncheons,  teas  and 
club  meetings.  Cleveland  likes  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  auditorium  is 
booked  for  18  months  ahead. 

The  auditorium  is  oval-shaped,  with 
a  fully  equipped  stage  at  one  end,  and 


at  the  other  a  spacious  lobby  which  is 
used  for  exhibits.  Small  private  dining 
rooms,  dressing  rooms  and  storage 
rooms  are  in  adjoining  space.  The 
huge  room  itself  is  windowless,  with  a 
dramatic  canopy  ceiling  of  Fiberglas. 
But  its  most  noteworthy  feature  is  its 
lighting.  This  was  worked  out  in 
many  conferences,  with  painstaking 
care  and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
by  Higbee’s  Cleveland  neighbors.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric’s  lighting  engineers  at 
Nela  Park.  The  complete  story  of  the 
lighting  system  is  told  by  C.  E.  Eerkes, 
Higbee’s  vice  president  in  charge  of 
store  operation,  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  General  Electric  publication. 
Light. 

The  main  light  source  is  a  20  by  40 
foot  luminous  panel  overhead— the 
first  large  installation  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  The  panel,  its  supple¬ 


mentary  lamps,  and  a  line  of  cove 
lighting  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
auditorium  together  provide  a  unique¬ 
ly  flexible  light  system— soft,  general 
illumination,  mood  lighting,  and  dra-  J, 
matic  directional  light  for  runway  { 
fashion  shows.  The  stage  lighting  sys-  (! 
tern  likewise  provides  a  wide  variety  of  ^ 
color  effects.  Both  stage  and  auditori-  g 
um  lighting  are  wired  on  a  dimming  ^ 
system.  I 

The  whole  thing  is  so  flexible  that 
it’s  become  the  custom  to  put  on  a 
lighting  show  for  audiences  while  ; 
they’re  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise  ^ 
on  the  stage.  As  they  watch  the  ceiling  ^ 
in  fascination,  lovely,  changing  pat-  J 
terns  of  color  are  played  over  the  room  J 
from  the  luminous  panel,  to  the  ac- 
companiment  of  organ  music.  The  f 
technical  details  of  the  system  are  all 
fully  described  in  the  Spring  issue  of 
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Light  ((opies  available  Iroiii  the  (ieii- 
eral  Llettric  Lamp  Division  at  Nela 
Park,  or  its  distric  t  sales  oHices.) 

Also  completely  detailed  and  bean- 
tilitlh  photographed  in  the  same  issue 
are  some  ol  the  store  lighting  arrange¬ 
ments  at  both  the  Preston  Center 
branch  and  the  main  store  of  Neiman- 
Marc  ns. 

The  large  picture  directly  to  the 
right  shows  the  main  floor  ol  the  Pres¬ 
ton  Center  branch.  Cove  lighting  em- 
phasi/es  the  dramatic  and  spacious 
effect  ol  the  store  design  and  gives 
some  general  illumination;  clown- 
lights  and  display  case  lights  focus  on 
the  tncTchandise.  Another  part  ol  the 
main  floor  appears  at  the  lower  right. 
In  the  center  at  the  rear  the  high  and 
o|)en  feeling  gives  way  to  a  low  ceiling 
and  subdued  lighting,  providing  an 
atmosphere  of  privacy  lor  the  lingerie 
(lepariment.  The  IlcHn  treatment  also 
marks  the  transition  from  one  area  to 
another. 

Ihe  picture  below  at  the  left  was 
taken  in  the  Dallas  store.  It  shows 
the  labidous  “hanging  gardens”  and 
“golden  escalators”  designed  by  tlean- 
oi  LeMaire.  I'he  gardens  are  giant 
brass  l)askets  ol  air  plants  suspended 
Irom  ledwood  stanchions.  The  side 
panels  ol  the  escalators,  aluminum 
treated  to  look  like  gold,  spill  a  golden 
light  on  the  steps  from  thousands  of 
t  iiv  perforations.  White  lamps  in  the 
recessed  ceiling  are  concealed  in  beam- 
like  structures. 

Golden  eicalatori  and  a  flood  of  while  light  from 
the  beamed  ceiling  at  Neiman-Marcut,  Dallas. 
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Hairhreadtii  EglnTt.  private  eye,  was  care  personified. 
He’d  ‘astMl  the  Statler  for  a  w»H*k  before  lie’<l  come  in¬ 
side.  And  wlien  he  thouglit  the  coast  was  clear,  as  quiet 
as  could  Ik?,  he  called  the  room  clerk,  “I’ssst!  You  got 
a  private  room  for  me?” 


Inside  his  Statler  room,  our  hero  tested  out  the  l)ed. 
“A  su|H‘r-duper  hide-out!  It’s  terrific!”  EglnTt  sahl. 
‘‘It’s  fresh  and  clean — the  l)ed’s  the  l)est — I’m  really 
sitting  pretty!  And  from  my  outside  window,  I  can  case 
the  whole  <larn  city!” 


.StAlCeA. 


V 


9  He  crept  around  the  gleaming  hath  investigating  things. 
‘‘Hiiim.  liOts  of  soap — and  stacks  of  towels  .soft  enough 
for  kings!  .\nd  lots  of  good  hot  water!”  'I’lien  he  drew 
him.st^-lf  a  tub  and  practiced  new  disgui.ses  as  he  settled 
down  to  scrub. 


He  read  the  menu  several  times  for  any  hidden  mean¬ 
ings.  Knt  finding  none,  he  ordereii  up,  displaying  lavish 
leanings.  For  Egln-rt  onlere«l  everything,  from  soup  to 
apple  pie,  and  said,  “This  food  is  perfect!  Staffer’s  chef’s 
a  gifted  guy!” 


statler 


He  snoope<l  and  piitten'd  round  the  town  and  had  a 
dainly  time.  Hut  then,  it  was  his  time  to  leave.  Cried 
EglK*rt,  “It’s  a  crime!  I  have  to  leave — hut  I’ll  return, 
for  Statler  is  the  be.st!  'I’liis  private  eye  says  Staffer’s 
where  you  really  are  a  guest!" 


hotel 

statler 

/  NEW  YORK 


STATIER  HOTEIS;  NCW  YOKK  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  DCTBOIJ 
CLEVCLAND  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON  •  LOS  ANGELES 

Any  Stathr  wtl  bm  glad  to  mako  a  rotorvation  for  you  at 
any  othor  Stathr.  RonorvatioM  confkmod  tho  tom*  day. 
ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER— DALLAS  lOpenlitg  fall,  I9SS) 
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Health  Maintenance  and 
Accident  Prevention 


Mounting  compensation  and  public  liability  costs 
have  made  department  store  management  uncomfort¬ 
ably  aware  of  the  high  cost  of  accidents  and  empUryee 
illness— not  only  the  direct  expense  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  and  public  liability  insurance,  but  also  such 
less  easily  measured  costs  as  time  lost  from  the  job, 
damage  to  merchandise  and  equipment,  disruption  of 
routine,  lowering  of  morale,  loss  of  good  will. 

Retailers  ivho  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
problem  of  accident  prevention  have  found  effective 
safety  programs  almost  inseparable  from  health  main¬ 
tenance  programs  for  their  employees.  Those  who 
have  coordinated  their  safety  and  health  efforts  point 
with  some  satisfaction  to  lowered  premiums  and  re¬ 
duced  absenteeism;  ex'en  more  proudly  to  improved 


morale  and  strengthened  employee  loyalty. 

In  order  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  program 
suited  to  the  department  store  and  what  steps  are  nec- 
essaiy  to  gain  full  benefit  from  it,  the  research  staff  of 
STORES  has  contacted  department  store  executives, 
doctors  and  nurses  engaged  in  industrial  medicine,  and 
insurance  company  safety  engineers  and  medical  con¬ 
sultants,  particularly  those  of  the  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  who  made  very  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  material. 

The  article  that  follows  presents  the  viewpoints  and 
experience  of  these  people  with  respect  to  safety  and 
health  maintenance  programs  in  general;  a  second 
article,  in  the  September  issue,  will  discuss  executive 
health  protection  programs. 


1.  Accidents:  A  Reducible  Expense 


The  high  cost  ol  accidents  in  the  retail  store  has  been 
impressing  itself  on  management  through  the  medium  of 
ever-increasing  workmen’s  comj>ens;ttion  costs.  Some  of  the 
inaease  is  due  to  higher  medical  costs  generally  and  to  the 
higher  awards  granted  these  ilays  in  cases  of  compensation 
and  public  liability.  A  good  |)oi  tion  of  the  rise  in  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  stems  directly  from  an  increasetl  accident  rate. 

Figures  published  by  the  I’nited  States  Hureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  for  example,  show  that  the  number  of  disabling 
work  injuries  in  general  merchandise  stores  in  1951  was  5.7 
per  million  emplovee  hours  worked.  In  1952,  the  number 
rose  to  ti.b,  with  an  average  number  of  27  days  lost  per  case. 
Insurance  companies  s;iy  the  rate  is  still  on  the  rise,  except 
where  planned  and  thorough  loss  prevention  programs  have 
been  put  into  effect. 

Department  store  executives  are  inclined  to  consider  their 
stores  to  be  safe,  cozy  places;  smaller  retailers  have  the  same 
•tlea.  Safety  experts  say  retailers  are  startled  to  learn  that 


the  department  store  has  more  lost-time  accidents  (those 
recjuiring  time  off  the  job  for  recuperation)  than  steel  mills 
or  shipyards.  And  retailers  find  it  equally  hard  to  believe 
that  accidents  occurring  in  their  stores  can  cause  injuries 
as  severe  and  as  costly  as  those  in  heavy  industry.  Yet  the 
broken  arm  sustained  by  a  hosiery  salesgirl  who  tripped 
over  an  open  stock  drawer  is  every  bit  as  painful  and  costly 
as  the  one  sustained  by  a  factory  worker. 

Measuring  C^ts.  Forgetting  the  human  values  for  the 
moment,  one  can  measure  the  cost  to  the  store  of  such 
accidents  in  various  ways.  There  is,  of  course,  the  comjjensa- 
tion  rate,  which  may  be  affected  directly  by  the  store’s  own 
accident  experience  or  indirectly  by  the  experience  of  all 
similar  places  of  business  throughout  the  state.  Insurance 
companies  estimate,  however,  that  compiensation  costs  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  store’s  cost.  For  every  dollar 
paid  out  in  claims,  say  the  insurance  experts,  the  store  loses 
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Shepard’s  Hospital 
A  Friendly  Place 


At  th«  Shapard  Company,  Providonce,  the  hospital  it  a  warm  and  friendly  place,  in  appearance 
at  well  at  in  service.  Painted  yellow  with  blue  accents,  it  hat  four  rooms:  reception  room  and 
nurse's  office;  dispensary;  two>bed  room  for  men;  three-bed  room  for  women.  Equipment  includes 
examining  table,  tun-lamps,  pharmaceutical  refrigerator.  A  registered  nurse  it  in  attendance 
throughout  store  hours,  and  another  nurse  mokes  heme  visits  to  employees  who  are  ill,  to  render 
service  and  explain  benefits  available.  Shepard's  requires  pre-employment  examinations  for 
many  positions;  it  also  has  its  nurses  administer  injections  needed  by  employees.  Close  contact  with 
the  employee  health  picture  has  proved  an  asset  in  proper  job  placement,  transfer,  promotion,  etc. 


four  more  dollars  in  other  costs,  obvious  or  hidden. 

An  accident  like  the  one  involving  our  hypothetical 
hosiery  girl  costs  the  store  money  for  the  time  she  loses  from 
her  job,  money  for  the  time  spent  finding  a  replacement  for 
her  at  short  notice,  money  for  the  training  of  that  replace¬ 
ment.  It  cost  the  store  a  hard-to-measure  amount  in  sales 
lost  because  the  girls  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  accident 
were  upset  and  because  customers  in  the  area  were  too  dis¬ 
turbed  to  go  on  with  their  shopping.  There  may  have  been 
damage  to  merchandise  and  equipment,  and  there  was  surely 
some  damage  to  the  morale  of  the  salespeople.  The  cus¬ 


tomers  who  went  home  and  told  their  friends  aljoiit  the 
accident,  instead  of  about  the  exciting  new  things  the'  g, 
bought,  didn’t  tio  the  store  any  good,  either.  i 

Not  all  accidents  in  department  stores  are  tiramatic,  noi  i  : 
do  they  all  involve  lost  time.  Insurance  companies  estimate  | 
that  there  arc,  for  each  lost  time  accident,  29  others  involv 
ing  no  lost  time,  and  .SOO  involving  no  personal  injury  bui  t 
only  property  damage,  sales  losses  and  other  intangibles  jj 
Yet  all  of  these  cost  the  store  a  pretty  penny  in  disrupted  | 
routines,  in  mistakes  made  by  distracted  employees,  in  equip  1 
ment  that  is  damaged  or  taken  out  of  service  for  a  while  | 
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and  in  other  losses  hard  to  measure. 


finds,  invariably  reduces  the  number  and  cost  of  employee 
accidents. 


Cutting  Expense.  Where  management  sets  out  to  reduce 
accident  costs,  it  usually  succeeds  splendidly.  As  one  safety 
director  in  a  large  store  says:  “This  is  one  expense-cutting 
job  that  gets  thanks  and  cooperation  from  everyone.  No¬ 
body  wants  to  get  hurt,  and  certainly  no  one  wants  the  next 
fellow  to  get  hurt.  They’re  all  on  our  team!” 

New  York  State’s  Department  of  Labor  supplies  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  can  be  accomplished  toward  keeping  the 
accident  rate  low.  Among  the  general  merchandise  stores 
(a  category  including  department  stores)  that  complied  with 
the  State’s  safety  regulations  in  1951,  the  accident  frequency 
rate  was  0.40  per  100  employees:  among  those  that  did  not 
comply  and  had  some  violations,  the  rate  was  2.34  per  100 
employees,  or  nearly  six  times  as  high. 

Retail  management  does  not  always  realize  how  sharply 
it  is  possible  to  slash  accident  costs.  When  accident  reports 
pile  up,  some  insurance  companies  take  the  initiative  them¬ 
selves  and  send  their  safety  engineers  into  the  stores  to  con¬ 
sult  with  top  executives.  A  spokesman  for  one  such  company 
says  he  finds  top  store  executives  always  interested  in  reduc¬ 
ing  accident  costs  and,  thinking  in  terms  of  human  values, 
always  ready  to  act  to  put  a  stop  to  employee  accidents.  An 
organized  effort  with  proper  leadership  from  the  top,  he 


Personal  Element.  Safety  engineers  stress  the  importance 
not  only  of  correcting  physical  hazards,  but  also  of  looking 
into  the  personal  element.  According  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  85  per  cent  of 
department  store  accidents  are  due  to  personal  causes  rather 
than  to  such  tangible,  physical  things  as  slippery  floors. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  retail  accident  reduction  pro¬ 
grams,  therefore,  are  those  that  attack  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  employee’s  physical  and  mental  fitness  to 
do  his  work  without  danger  to  himself  or  others,  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  alertness  in  safety  matters.  Liberty 
Mutual  reports  that  one  New  York  store,  among  several  who 
have  adopted  programs  that  combine  health  maintenance 
w'ith  safety  education,  lowered  its  measurable  accident  costs 
by  40  p>er  cent  in  about  18  months. 

From  individual  stores  themselves,  in  New  York  and  else¬ 
where,  reports  indicate  that,  although  accident  prevention 
may  have  been  the  principal  motivating  force  behind  the 
adoption  of  a  health  maintenance  program,  the  program 
itself  has  paid  dividends  in  many  other  fields  as  well.-  Spokes¬ 
men  stress  reduced  absenteeism  particularly,  and  better 
morale.  A  California  store  reports:  “The  knowledge  of  the 
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—Recommendations - 

In  the  typical  department  store,  small  or  large,  tvorkmen's  compensation  and  public  liability 
costs  have  been  mounting.  Yet  some  stores  have  reversed  the  trend,  cutting  accident  costs  and  at 
the  same  time  building  the  loyalty  of  employees  and  customers.  Here  is  how  they've  done  it. 

1.  RECOGNIZED  THE  PROBLEM:  Accident  prevention  is  everyone's  job,  but  it  is  done  best 
when  top  management  indicates  that  it  recognizes  the  need  for  all-out  effort  and  cooperation. 

2.  L'SED  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT :  Medical  departments  can  prevent  accidents  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  eleaning  up  after  them.  With  the  help  of  insurance  companies  and  industrial 
medicine  consultants,  management  can  evaluate  its  present  medical  department  and  make  such 
changes  as  will  put  it  on  a  basis  of  health  maintenance  and  accident  prevention.  This  calls  for 
a  carefully  stated  medical  policy,  a  carefully  chosen  staff,  carefully  planned  facilities.  The 
rewards  are:  lowered  accident  rates;  lowered  insurance  costs:  lowered  absenteeism;  lowered 
employee  turnover;  better  job  placement;  improved  operating  results;  better  morale. 

3.  TAUGHT  SAFETY:  A  eontinuing  program  of  inspection,  safety  education,  and  the  active 
participation  of  many  people  in  safety  campaigns  will  make  a  store  staff  safety-conscious  and 
will  eliminate  many  of  the  tangible,  physical  hazards  to  customers  and  employees. 
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HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  (Continued) 


employee  that  his  health  and  welfare  are  being  looked  after 
.  .  .  is  very  important.  If  it  were  possible  to  forward  state¬ 
ments  of  hundreds  of  employees  as  to  the  value  of  the 
medical  service,  you  would  see  why  we  feel  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  store  operation.”  Through  it,  says  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  store,  he  sees  “one  way  to  increase  productivity, 
which  in  turn  spells  prohtable  operation,  strengthens  morale 
and  loyalty.” 

2.  Medical  Deftartmenls 
and  Safety 

Store  executives  do  not  always  see  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  medical  department  that  does  a  health  main¬ 
tenance  job  and  one  that  merely  renders  first  aid.  One 
store  doctor  complains:  “VV^hen  the  elevators  run  smoothly 
and  the  store  is  spotless,  management  says  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  department  is  doing  a  good  job.  When  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  in  good  health  and  needless  accidents  are 
avoided,  management  seldom  applauds  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment.  We  get  more  appreciation  for  treating  a  broken  leg 
or  a  heart  attack  than  for  preventing  these  things  from 
hapjjening.” 

How'  does  a  medical  department  prevent  the  broken  legs 
and  heart  attacks?  Its  first  step  is  a  pre-placement  medical 
examination  of  the  new  employee— recognized  in  some  stores 
as  practically  the  cornerstone  of  their  safety  programs.  The 
object  of  the  examination  is  not  to  screen  out  all  but  perfect 
sjx?cimens,  but  to  keep  employees  from  being  assigned  to 
work  that  presents  special  accident  or  health  risks  to  the 
individuals  concerned.  It  also  seeks  to  keep  them  from  jobs 
in  which  they  could  endanger  others.  It  places  employees 
where  they  can  be  most  productive. 

Pre-Placement  Exams.  Some  stores  restrict  pre-placement 
medical  examinations  to  applicants  for  jobs  in  which  possi¬ 
bilities  of  accident  to  the  employee  or  danger  to  the  public 
are  readily  apparent:  warehouse  men,  for  instance,  delivery 
men,  porters,  elevator  operators,  beauticians,  food  handlers. 
Others  examine  everyone,  for  accident  risks  exist  in  “safe” 
jobs,  too.  For  example,  the  diabetic’s  susceptibility  to  infec¬ 
tion  may  make  a  trifling  cut  dangerous  to  him;  the  hyper¬ 
tensive  individual  may  risk  his  health  or  even  his  life  by 
working  under  pressure;  the  salesperson  or  secretary  with 
bad  varicose  veins  may  suffer  serious  trouble  from  a  casual 
encounter  with  an  open  stock  or  desk  drawer.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  disability  that  seems  important  to  the  layman 
may  be  recognized  by  the  doctor  as  one  that  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  safe  performance  of  a  particular  job. 

In  an  Ohio  store,  the  doctor  grades  applicants  on  a  five 
point  scale  for  the  employment  office’s  guidance.  At  the  top 
of  the  scale  are  those  in  good  health  who  are  okayed  for  any 
type  of  work;  at  the  bottom  are  those  who  .should  not  be 
hired  under  any  circumstances  because  of  defects  or  disease. 
In  between  are  those  with  minor  remedial  defects  that 
should  lie  checked  on  after  employment,  those  with  more 
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serious  defects  requiring  special  consideration,  and  those 
whose  defects  indicate  that  they  should  be  hired,  if  .it  all, 
only  on  the  temporary  basis  and  only  if  their  skills  are  badlv 
needed. 

Doctor’s  Authority.  A  Virginia  store  gives  its  doctor  author¬ 
ity  to  place  employees  on  regular  status,  limited  status,  or 
reject.  He  may  specify  the  work  suitable  to  an  applicant  or 
recommend  transfer  and  reassignment  later  if  a  change 
makes  this  advisable.  Somewhat  similar  authority  is  granted 
the  doctor  in  a  Chicago  store,  where  all  employees  are  re¬ 
quired  to  belong  to  a  mutual  benefit  association  that  handles 
the  expenses  of  illness.  In  this  store,  the  doctor  may  arrange 
for  an  employee  in  other  than  perfect  health  to  be  accepted, 
but  in  such  cases  the  association  takes  no  responsibility  for 
illness  arising  from  conditions  present  at  the  time  of  hiring. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  a  New  York  store  which  prefen 
to  keep  its  doctor  out  of  all  controversy;  he  merely  reports 
his  findings  to  the  employment  office  and  leaves  the  decision 
in  their  hands.  In  its  effort  to  have  every  employee  exam¬ 
ined  without  creating  a  log  jam  in  the  medical  office,  the 
store  will  hire  people  on  a  probationary  basis  (an  arrange¬ 
ment  agreeable  to  the  union  concerned)  and  have  the  ex¬ 
amination  take  place  at  the  doctor’s  convenience,  sometime 
during  the  first  week  or  so  on  the  job. 

If  the  report  is  unsatisfactory,  the  employment  office  at 
this  store  dismisses  the  person  without  indicating  that  any 
medical  reason  has  been  given.  T  his  procedure  spares  the 
doctor  and  the  employment  office  the  possibility  of  having 
to  debate  the  case  with  the  applicant  or  his  doctor.  Excep- 
ticin  is  made,  of  course,  for  individuals  who  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  for  their  own  sakes  to  seek  medical  aid. 

Policy  in  Writing.  Whatever  the  store’s  opinion  may  l)e  as 
to  how  far  the  doctor  should  go  in  the  actual  accepting  or 
rejecting  of  an  applicant,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  a  statement 
of  the  store’s  medical  policy,  on  this  and  other  points,  set 
down  in  writing.  Store  people  are  often  lax  about  letting 
the  doctor  know  what  they  want  from  him  and  where  his 
responsibilities  begin  and  end.  They  have  even  been  known 
to  ask  a  doctor  simply  to  set  up  a  medical  department- 
period!  First  aid  station  or  Mayo  clinic? 

In  addition  to  some  definition  of  his  responsibilities,  the 
doctor  needs  from  the  store  a  systematic  education  in  the  ij 
various  jobs  that  are  done  and  the  conditions  under  which 
work  is  performed.  Experts  in  industrial  medicine  recom¬ 
mend  that  someone  in  the  personnel  division  take  the  doctor 
on  a  tour  of  the  store  at  least  once  a  year,  pointing  out 
details  of  jobs  and  working  conditions  and  answering  (jues- 
tions  that  come  up. 

Retailers  make  the  further  suggestion  that  the  doctor  or 
nurse  visit  a  selling  department  during  a  sale  and  observe  y 
other  divisions  of  the  store  during  equally  frenzied  periods.  I 
This  will  not  only  familiarize  the  medical  staff  with  the  I 
more  demanding  aspects  of  each  job:  it  will  also  make  clear 
the  importance  of  checking  each  department’s  busy  days  and 
hours  before  assigning  time  for  an  appointment  at  the 
medical  office. 
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Vititert  to  tha  health  service  office  at  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  meet  one  of  the  department's  two  registered  nurses  at  the  reception 
desk.  A  physician  comes  in  three  mornings  a  week,  and  a  dentist,  five  mornings;  there  is  also  a  full-time  dental  technician.  The  health 
service  handles  pre-placement  examinations  of  executives,  trainees,  women  over  SO,  men  who  will  do  heavy  work,  and  applicants  for 
beauty  parlor,  food,  elevator,  or  cleaning  jobs;  it  also  examines  applicants  for  membership  in  the  mutual  benefit  association.  In  cases 
of  prolonged  absence  due  to  illness  or  accident,  the  health  office  follows  up  and  reports  to  personnel  and  other  executives. 


3.  Health  Counseling 
for  Safety  and  Productivity 

OINC.E  jobs  and  f>eople  and  working  conditions  change, 
it  is  ea.sy  to  see  why  the  doctor’s  tour  of  the  store  should  be 
repeated  at  intervals.  By  the  same  token,  experts  in  indus¬ 
trial  medicine  recommend  that  the  doctor  examine  each 
employee  periodically  while  he  is  on  the  job.  They  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  a  check-up  before  the  employee  re¬ 
turns  to  work  after  an  absence  due  to  illness  or  injury.  They 
also  advise  periodic  check-ups  at  intervals  set  by  the  doctor 
and  on  occasions  when  employees  retjuest  this. 

The  !ieed  for  the  post-absence  chtck-up  is  usually  accepted 
by  retailers.  Store  people  are  generally  familiar  with  the 


problem  of  the  too-conscientious  employee  who  returns  to 
work  too  soon,  bringing  with  him  the  danger  of  contagion, 
the  possibility  of  prolonging  his  own  illness  or  disability, 
and  the  possibility  that  his  weakened  conditioir  or  lessened 
alertness  may  lead  to  errors  and  accidents.  By  requiring  the 
returned  employee  to  clear  with  the  metlical  department 
before  taking  up  his  duties,  the  store  can  forestall  these 
possibilities. 

Boobv  Trap  Bait.  Less  familiar  to  retailers  is  the  accident 
hazard  represented  by  people  suffering  the  beginnings  of 
illness,  or  from  worry  or  emotional  disturbance.  Such  people 
are  far  less  alert  than  they  could  be,  and  are  far  more  likely 
to  walk  into  or  create  booby  traps  of  the  waste-basket-in-the- 
aisle  variety.  Some  of  these  people  stay  on  the  job  and 
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cause  errors  and  accidents;  other  stay  at  home,  often  un¬ 
necessarily. 

It  is  to  this  large  category  of  people  who  do  not  appear 
seriously  ill  but  who  are  not  well  that  a  good  medical 
department  can  render  useful  service. 

Emotions  and  Accidents.  One  store  doctor  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine  says  that  a 
good  75  per  cent  of  the  people  who  come  to  him  at  the 
store  are  suffering  from  psychosomatic  illness— illness  that 
stems  from  emotional  disturbance  rather  than  from  physical 
causes.  These  people  are  every  bit  as  uncomfortable,  and 
every  bit  as  likely  to  have  accidents  or  stay  away  from  work 
as  those  whose  ailments  are  of  organic  origin.  Treating 
their  physical  symptoms,  he  explains,  won’t  make  them 
well;  it  is  the  emotional  causes  that  the  doctor  must  reach. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  discussions  of  preventive  medicine 
or  health  maintenance  that  retailers  tend  to  develop  a  set 
look  and  to  start  murmuring  about  wasting  a  doctor’s  time 
on  people  who  aren’t  really  ill.  Isn’t  a  medical  department, 
they  ask,  supposed  to  handle  only  occupational  illness  and 
injuries? 

The  experienced  industrial  doctor  has  an  answer  for 
this.  He  points  out  that  the  store  doctor,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  patient’s  working  life,  is  often  better  able 
to  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and  to  do  that  quickly. 
Many  a  headache  is  caused  by  failure  to  achieve  promotion, 
or  by  promotion  into  too  big  a  job,  or  by  a  tiff  with  a 
supervisor.  The  clues  are  clearer  to  the  store’s  medical  man 
than  they  would  be  to  the  employee’s  family  doctor  in  such 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  home  situation  is  causing  the 
upset,  the  store  doctor  is  sufficiently  remote  from  the  house¬ 
hold  /o  make  an  ideal  confidant. 

More  Than  Medicine.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  a  psychia¬ 
trist’s  couch  is  standard  equipment  for  the  well  run  medical 
department.  It  simply  means  that  the  department  must  be 
headed  by  someone  who  knows  when  an  employee  needs  to 
ventilate  his  problems  instead  of  taking  a  leave  of  absence; 
when  to  listen  instead  of  giving  pills;  when  to  offer  a  pep 
talk  instead  of  a  pass  to  go  home  early;  when  to  exert  him¬ 
self  to  keep  a  valued  employee  from  quitting  “for  reasons  of 
health”  when  the  real  reason  for  leaving  may  be  resentment 
or  worry  rather  than  health. 

To  be  able  to  function  effectively  on  this  level,  a  store’s 
medical  staff  should  be  made  up  of  friendly,  outgoing  indi¬ 
viduals  who  really  like  people.  Experts  on  industrial  medi¬ 
cine  warn  against  hiring  doctors  and  nurses  who  are  pri¬ 
marily  attracted  only  by  regular  hours,  convenient  location, 
or  any  other  irrelevant  advantages  of  store  work.  They  rec¬ 
ommend  instead  the  hiring  of  people  with  special  training 
or  interest  in  industrial  work,  with  a  strong  interest  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  well  people,  with  ability  to  inspire  confidence. 

Management’s  Opinion.  In  one  store  where  the  medical 
department  is  credited  with  reducing  turnover  due  to  physi¬ 
cal  incapacity  and  reducing  the  cost  of  sick  leaves  and  sick 
benefits,  a  spokesman  for  top  management  says:  “The  most 


important  thing  in  a  medical  department  is  the  personnel. 
They  must  be  courteous,  understanding,  and  sympathetic 
within  reason.  Often  a  too  paternalistic  and  sympathetic 
attitude  invites  abuse  of  the  facilities  and  benefits.  The 
happy  medium  must  be  struck,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
through  well-trained  and  well-satisfied  people.”  This  store 
encourages  employees  to  consult  the  medical  department 
on  their  family  health  problems  also,  and  on  other 
problems.  If  this  means  that  the  medical  staff  is  cKcasionally 
confronted  with  a  problem  that  should  have  been  taken  up 
with,  say,  the  personnel  office,  the  store  relies  on  the  tact  of 
its  nurse  and  doctor  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  right  quarten 
without  either  overstepping  the  department’s  authority  or 
jeopardizing  the  employee’s  confidence  in  the  medical  de¬ 
partment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  accident  prevention,  it  is  especially 
important  to  gain  the  confidence  of  older  employees.  They 
are  expensive,  accident-wise.  Although  people  under  45 
have  most  of  the  accidents  that  occur  in  retail  stores,  it  is 
those  over  45  whose  accidents  result  in  the  most  serious 
injuries.  The  over-45  group  has  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
accidents,  but  its  injuries  represent  75  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
Health  maintenance  efforts  in  this  age  bracket,  then,  are 
aimed  at  preventing  the  costliest  of  accidents. 

Minimizing  Claims.  Accident  costs  can  be  held  down  by 
the  medical  department  even  after  an  injury  has  occurred. 
Although  in  some  states  the  injured  party  is  privileged  to 
choose  his  own  doctor,  an  employee  who  has  confidence  in 
the  store  doctor  will  usually  accept  his  advice.  The  doctor, 
in  turn,  can  often  guide  the  treatment  so  that  there  is  no 
needless  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Similarly,  savings  are  possible  in  public  liability  costs 
when  a  customer  is  injured,  or  a  service  man  from  an  out¬ 
side  organization,  or  an  employee  of  a  lessee.  The  medical 
staff  may  not  go  beyond  giving  emergency  care  (since  to  go 
further  may  cause  the  store  to  assume  legal  resp>onsibility), 
but  its  friendly  help  and  reassurance,  especially  to  the  family 
of  the  injured  person,  are  an  invaluable  public  relations 
contribution.  And  its  accurate  records  of  the  injuries  that 
occur  are  an  excellent  protection  against  fraudulent  claims. 
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Looking  At  the  Record.  Still  another  way  in  which  the 
medical  department  keeps  accident  and  illness  costs  down  is  } 
through  maintaining  careful  records  and  making  analyses 
of  injuries  and  illnesses  reported.  Too  many  cases  of  the 
same  trouble  in  one  department  may  indicate  an  uncorrected  U 
health  or  safety  hazard.  Too  many  accidents  of  similar  type 
in  different  parts  of  the  store  may  be  the  safety  director’s 
cue  to  launch  an  educational  campaign.  Too  many  accidents 
involving  the  same  individual  may  indicate  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  physically  or  psychologically  accident  prone.  Too 
many  headaches  reported  may  indicate  an  operational  area 
in  which  management  has  a  problem  of  poor  supervision  on 
its  hands. 

Analysis  of  the  medical  department’s  records  will  also  in 
dicate  the  direction  to  be  taken  in  group  or  individual  health 
education.  If  too  many  dieting  young  women  feel  faint  on 
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A  TRAINED  EYE  GAVE  HIM  A  BETTER  HIP 


An  accident  on  the  job  fractured  his  left 
hip.  Attending  physicians  estimated  he 
would  have  nearly  complete  loss  of  its  func¬ 
tion.  That’s  a  bad  blow  for  a  man  who 
works  on  his  feet,  and  an  expensive  claim 
for  his  employer. 

Liberty  Mutual  does  not  give  up 
easily  on  such  a  case.  It  was  referred 
to  a  Medical  Advisor,  one  of  a  group 
of  eminent  orthopedists  retained  to 
study  difficult  cases.  After  examining 
the  reports  and  the  X-rays  he  gave 
valuable  advice  to  the  treating  physi¬ 
cian.  This  led  to  the  corrective  sxirgery 
shown  above.  Disability  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  The  man  is  able  to  work  again. 

Top  surgical  talent  for  problem  cases 
is  only  one  phase  of  Liberty  Mutual’s 


Humanics  program.  Humanics  begins  with 
the  proven  tton  of  accidents  through  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineering,  Industrial  Hygiene,  and 
Industrial  Preventive  Medicine.  If  an  ac¬ 
cident  happens,  the  program  works  to 


reduce  loss  through  good  Claims  Medical 
Service,  backed  up  by  Medical  Advisors 
—  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  badly  injured. 

Humanics  reduces  both  the  human 
and  financial  cost  of  accidents.  It  pro¬ 
tects  the  worker  from  suffering  and 
his  family  from  the  loss  of  his  earn¬ 
ings.  For  the  employer,  it  cuts  the 
cost  of  Workman’s  Compensation  in¬ 
surance,  boosts  store  morale  and  im¬ 
proves  production. 

For  facts  and  figures  on  what  Hu¬ 
manics  has  done  for  businesses  like 
yours,  just  call  the  nearest  Liberty 
Mutual  office.  Look  in  your  phone 
book  for  the  number.  Or  write  to 
Liberty  Mutual,  175  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 
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We  work  to  keep  you  safe 
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★  Better  Compensation  Insurance  Protection  at  Lower  Cost  through  HUMANICS  ★ 
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ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 


CAN  SIMPLIFY  ANY  COMBINATION  OF  THESE 
JOBS  AND  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  IN  THE  PROCESS  I 


Size  up  your  own  accounting  operations  in  Sensi- 
matic  terms.  The  big  jobs  can  be  accomplished  in 
less  time — with  automatic  operations  that  clear  the 
way  for  other  work . . .  that  protea  against  operator’s 
errors.  Then,  with  just  a  turn  of  the  job-seleaor  knob, 
your  Sensimatic  is  ready  to  simplify  another  task. 

It’s  a  faa  that  the  number  of  different  accounting 
jobs  one  Sensimatic  will  handle  is  limited  only  by 
the  time  an  operator  is  available  to  make  use  of  it. 
That  means  that  all  those  once-in-awhile  jobs  can 
now  be  mechanized — nailed  down  to  a  fast,  accurate 
procedure  that  will  save  you  both  money  and  time. 


You  have  a  whole  series  of  specialized  machines  .  .  . 
in  just  one  Burroughs  Sensimatic. 

However  complex  the  accounting  job  may  be — from 
1  to  19  totals— Sensimatic  simplifies  it  .  .  .  and  cuts 
operator-training  time  to  the  minimum. 

As  in  thousands  of  other  retail  stores,  Sensimatics 
can  speed  your  accounting  operation,  increase  pro- 
duaion,  simplify  accounting  procedures.  Call  your 
Burroughs  man  for  a  demonstration.  He’s  listed  in 
the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  directory.  Or 
write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


SENSIMATIC  F.402-THE  CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 

Completes  a  credit  history  ledger  in  just  four  seconds!  That’s  an 
example  of  Sensimatic  F-402’s  speed  and  efficiency  in  cycle  billing 
— the  job  for  which  it  is  specifically  designed.  It  prints  the  count 
of  tickets  on  statements  .  .  .  simplifies  coileaion  follow-up  by 
automatically  recognizing  past-due  accounts  .  .  .  assures  positive 
correaion  of  billing  errors  in  one  simple  operation.  Ideal  for 
systems  that  return  sales  slips  to  customers — and  ideal  for  any 
other  accounting  job  when  not  in  use  for  billing. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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Maintaining 

shewn  here  ore  some  of  the  printed  forms  used  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
to  handle  the  record-keeping  aspects  of  the  medical  department's  work. 
The  deportfiwnt  uses  Wheeldex  forms  for  each  employee's  personal  record; 
it  also  maintains  permanent  cards  (a)  on  employee  and  customer  accidents. 
Preliminary  reports  of  accidents  ore  filed  with  the  medical  department  and 


the  Records 

store  superintendent;  the  medical  office  makes  out  the  report  to  the  insurance 
company.  A  daily  record  (b)  of  coses  treated  is  kept;  also  a  monthly  analysis 
of  accidents  (c).  Employees  returning  to  work  after  absence  get  a  slip  signed 
by  a  store  nurse;  the  medical  department,  in  turn,  gets  a  weekly  report  of 
absences  due  to  illness  or  injury  from  each  department,  (d). 
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HEAITH  maintenance  and  accident  prevention  (Continued) 


the  the  medical  department  may  distribute  booklets  or 
give  talks  on  sane  reducing.  If  the  same  jierson  turns  up  too 
often  for  a  nap  in  the  quiet  room,  the  staff  will  check  to  see 
if  it  has  a  goldbrick  on  its  hands  or  an  employee  in  need  of 
health  advice. 


4.  Medical  Staff  and  Facilities 

A  S  TORE,  according  to  experts  on  industrial  medicine, 
does  not  have  to  make  a  large  investment  in  its  medical 
department  in  order  to  reap  rewards  in  accident  prevention 
and  health  maintenance.  Neither  does  the  store  have  to  be 
of  any  specified  size  to  give  its  employees  the  care  described 
in  preceding  sections  of  this  article.  Nor  can  a  small  store 
afford  to  disp>ense  with  help  of  this  kind  because  it  is 
small.  Safety  ex{)erts  emphasize  that  small  business  needs 
accident  prevention  work,  and  needs  it  badly.  At  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Conference  on  Occupational  Safety,  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  May,  it  was  agreed  that  “the  nation’s  major  need 
today  is  the  widest  application  of  tested  safety  techniques  in 
those  companies,  especially  smaller  ones,  where  no  programs 
have  been  organized.” 

.Authorities  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine  stress  that 
it  isn’t  the  equipment,  the  size  of  the  staff,  or  even  the  size 
of  the  budget  that  makes  a  good  medical  program  for  a 
store:  it  is  the  [jeople  on  the  medical  staff  and  the  support 
they  get  from  management.  There  are  today  doctors  and 
nurses  who  are  dedicated  to  industrial  medicine,  with  special 
training  in  the  field  and  with  the  interest  and  the  aptitudes 
needed.  With  management’s  help,  such  people  can  develop 
effective  programs  or  revitalize  inadequate  ones. 

Selecting  a  Staff.  The  store  seeking  to  set  up  or  revise  its 
medical  program  can  choose  its  doctor  from  names  suggested 
by  its  insurance  company  or  by  state  or  county  medical  asso¬ 
ciations.  He  need  not  be  employed  full  time;  some  remark¬ 
ably  effective  programs  in  rather  large  stores  are  run  by 
doctors  who  devote  a  limited  number  of  hours  a  week  to 
this  work. 

Nurses,  too,  can  be  found  through  the  recommendation 
of  insurance  companies,  or  through  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  like  the  American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurses. 
(That  organization,  incidentally,  sets  up  criteria  for  nurses 
working  with  or  without  nursing  supervision  in  this  field.) 
A  competent  nurse,  with  a  doctor  who  provides  her  with 
written  procedures  and  is  available  on  call  for  emergencies, 
can  handle  a  surprisingly  large  volume  of  work.  One  such 
nurse,  with  only  occasional  clerical  help,  handles  a  store  and 
warehouse  with  600  employees.  She  has  an  average  of  30 
calls  a  day  at  her  tiny  office;  does  health  counseling  and 
health  education  work;  interprets  doctors’  reports  for  man¬ 
agement  when  questions  of  employee  benefits  come  up; 
interprets  company  policy  in  the  light  of  individual  cases  of 
illness  or  injury;  finds  low-cost  facilities  for  rank  and  file 
employees  who  need  medical  care;  visits  hospital  cases  when 
she  can;  keeps  absence  records  and  accident  reports. 


Using  the  Nurse.  A  nurse,  of  course,  cannot  give  a  pre¬ 
placement  medical  examination,  but  she  can  work  with  the 
doctor  to  conserve  his  time  by  making  some  of  the  checks  for 
him.  If  the  work  is  done  by  an  outside  doctor,  the  nurse  can 
interpret  his  report  for  the  employment  office— just  as  she 
acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  employee’s  own  doctor  and 
the  store’s  management  in  the  case  of  an  illness  or  injury. 

If  a  store  is  too  small  to  use  the  full-time  services  of  an 
industrial  nurse,  authorities  recommend  hiring  such  a  nurse 
on  part  time,  bearing  in  mind  that  her  first-aid  duties  are 
but  a  small  part  of  her  contribution.  Nurses,  particularly 
those  with  the  specialized  extra  training  required  for  this 
work,  do  not  take  kindly  to  suggestions  that  they  use  “idle 
time”  in  unrelated  clerical  or  selling  chores. 

A  store  that  is  too  large  for  one  nurse,  yet  not  ready  to  hire 
two,  has  several  alternatives.  If  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  keep- 

- Statement  of  Policy - 1 

A  Detroit  store  contributes  its  statement  of  medical 
policy,  which  is  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department.  It  is  quoted  here  to  show  how 
the  doctor’s  responsibilities  can  be  indicated  and 
limited,  both  for  his  guidance  and  for  that  of  the 
store  staff. 

”The  maintenance  of  good  health  of  all  employees 
is  our  chief  concern,  not  only  for  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  and  continuation  of  service  but  also  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  each  employee. 

“We  have  a  physician  and  a  nurse  in  our  Medical 
Department  to  carry  out  our  health  program  for  the 
well-being  of  our  employees. 

“The  Medical  Department  has  been  organized  for 
the  reasons  stated: 

“1.  To  give  pre-employment  examinations  to  all 
applicants. 

“2.  To  give  efficient  care  to  all  industrial  injuries 
and  occupational  diseases. 

“3.  To  give  first  aid  and  advice  to  employees  who 
suffer  non-industrial  injuries  or  illnesses  while  on 
duty  (for  further  professional  care,  such  employees 
should  see  their  own  physician.) 

“4.  To  educate  the  employees  in  the  prevention  j 
of  colds,  accidents,  and  in  matters  of  personal  hygiene,  i 

“The  Medical  Department  shall  not  treat  any 
chronic  cases  requiring  injections.  Such  cases  must  be 
referred  to  the  employee’s  private  physician. 

“Employees  who  require  professional  care,  but  can¬ 
not  afford  it,  will  be  referred  to  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  where  their  case  will  be  given  special  considera¬ 
tion.” 

This  section  of  the  store’s  medical  policy  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  customer  injuries  or  illnesses;  it  simply 
answers  in  advance  many  questions  about  how  far  the 
medical  staff  should  go  in  dealing  with  employee 
health  problems. 
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ing  the  store  covered  as  to  emergencies  on  the  nurse’s  time 
off,  a  properly-trained  first-aid  person  can  handle  that.  If 
the  health  maintenance  work  amounts  to  more  than  one 
j>erson  can  do  well,  a  part-time  nurse  can  be  added.  Still 
another  possibility  is  to  provide  the  nurse  in  charge  with 
ample  clerical  help,  so  that  all  of  her  time  is  used  in  work  of 
professional  level. 

The  Friendly  Touch.  In  medical  departments  large  enough 
to  have  a  full-time  clerical  or  secretarial  employee,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  this  individual  should  also  be  made  with  personality 
in  mind.  Some  very  personal  details  about  employees  are 
locked  up  in  the  medical  department’s  files,  and  the  girl  who 
handles  those  files  has  to  inspire  the  same  trust  aiul  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  nurses  and  doctors  do. 

Some  of  the  medical  department’s  most  valuable  work  is 
the  health  counseling  it  does  through  the  medium  of  in¬ 
formal,  confidential  chats  with  individual  employees.  To 
provide  tlte  necessary  privacy,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  divide 
even  the  smallest  medical  office  into  two  sections— one  for 
talk,  and  one  for  rest  or  treatment.  If  someone  reallv 
familiar  with  industrial  medicine  is  consulted,  the  tiniest 
space  can  be  made  to  yield  a  suitable  office. 

Conserving  Time.  In  a  large  department,  the  physical  lav- 
out  of  the  medical  office  can  do  much  to  conserve  the  time 
of  doctor,  nurses  and  employees.  One  store  has  examination 


aiul  treatment  rooms  set  up  in  pairs,  so  that  one  empluvee 
can  be  resting  or  dressing  while  the  doctor  or  nurse  takes 
care  of  the  next.  For  |3re-placement  medical  examinations, 
there  are  two  examining  rooms,  each  with  two  cubicles 
lor  ilressing;  while  the  doctor  goes  back  and  forth  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  the  applicants  are  dressing  or  undressing. 
This  department  even  has  two  corridors,  one  for  employees 
and  one  for  the  doctor’s  use,  and  each  room  opens  on  both 
corritlors.  Thus,  a  great  many  activities  can  be  going  on  at 
one  time  with  the  absolute  minimum  of  confusion  or  waste 
motion. 

.\nother  large  store  has  a  simpler  method  of  conserving 
the  doctt)r’s  time.  A  schedide  has  been  worked  out  that 
assigns  certain  days  anti  hours  to  various  kinds  of  medical 
work— pre-placement  medical  examinations  at  one  time, 
pt)st-absence  checks  at  another,  voluntary  consultations  at 
others,  and  so  on.  Barring  emergencies,  the  doctor  runs 
smoothly  through  one  type  of  work  at  a  time. 

Important  as  it  is  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  medical 
staff’s  time,  experts  in  industrial  medicine  warn  against  the 
too-efficient  doctor  or  nurse  whose  only  interest  is  in  getting 
the  work  caught  up  quickly.  An  important  part  of  the  job, 
from  accident  prevention  and  health  maintenance  stand¬ 
points,  is  the  apparently  casual  chats  the  nurse  or  doctor  has 
with  employees.  It  is  these  chats  that  build  a  feeling  that 
here  is  someone  genuinely  interested  in  their  welfare.  And 
that’s  the  medical  staff’s  job. 


5.  The  Safety  Campaign 

E  VEN  in  a  store  where  all  the  employees  are  as  healths’ 
and  well  adjusted  as  a  good  medical  department  can  make 
them,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  ridding  the  store  of  avoid¬ 
able  hazards  to  the  safety  of  employees  and  customers.  Cur¬ 
rent  practice  is  to  set  up  a  safety  committee  in  the  store, 
through  which  inspection  and  educational  work  are 
accomplished. 

Typcial  of  the  set-up  in  many  large  stores  is  the  one  at 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York.  There  the  safety  committee  has 
been  in  operation  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  headeil  this 
year  by  the  director  of  personnel,  and  is  made  up  of  key 
men  from  the  operating  division  of  the  store.  Fhe  store’s 
doctor  is  also  on  the  committee. 

The  committee  meets  regularly,  except  at  Cdiristmas,  re¬ 
views  accident  reports,  finds  the  most  typical  causes,  and 
aims  its  training  efforts  at  them,  .\ccident  reports  are  also 
analyzed  to  see  which  department  or  section  each  month  has 
the  best  safety  record,  and  an  award  is  matle  to  the  one  with 
the  top  showing. 

Safety  Education.  Supervisors  and  training  squad  members 
are  given  talks  on  their  part  in  the  safety  jjrogram;  section 
managers,  too,  attend  regularly  scheduled  meetings  on 
safety.  To  make  these  programs  interesting  and  effective, 
a  safety  engineer  from  the  store’s  insurance  company  is 
called  upon  for  help. 


In  the  store  magazine,  a  feature  on  safety  is  called  “Don’t 
Let  It  Happen  To  You!”  A  typical  issue  carries  the  story 
of  an  accident  that  involved  an  employee:  it  mentions  the 
name  and  department;  it  shows  what  safety  rule  was  violated 
and  what  injurv  was  suffered  by  the  employee. 

Inspections.  The  safety  committee  itself  makes  regidar 
quarterly  inspections  ot  the  entire  store.  This  is  a  step  that 
many  safety  experts  consider  of  prime  importance,  particu¬ 
larly  in  retail  stores  where  the  presence  of  customers  adds  to 
the  safety  problem. 

The  Bloomingdale  method  of  conducting  inspections  is 
to  assign  each  member  of  the  safety  committee  to  an  area 
other  than  the  one  in  which  he  works.  He  goes  armed  with 
a  check  list  of  hazards  to  watch  for,  and  also  with  a  list  of 
errors  found  last  time  that  area  was  inspected. 

The  committee’s  safety  education  work  includes  the 
launching  of  drives,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
takes  place  just  before  the  influx  of  Cffiristmas  extras.  Thus, 
at  the  time  of  year  when  the  store  has  under  its  roof  the 
greatest  number  of  new  employees  and  the  greatest  deluge 
of  customers,  the  permanent  staff  has  had  a  refresher  course 
in  its  safety  obligations. 

.All  in  the  Act.  In  another  large  store,  the  safety  committee 
is  organized  somewhat  differently.  Here,  an  effort  is  matle 
to  get  as  many  jobs  as  possible  represented  on  the  committee. 
There  is  a  separate  committee  lor  each  area,  and  its  member¬ 
ship  may  include  merchandising  and  sales  personnel  as  well 
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HOW  MANY 
TIMES  DO  YOU 
MAKE  A  SALE... 

uwtd,  lose  a  customer? 


There  is  one  thing  more  important  than  making  the  sale 
.  .  .  and  that  is  getting  and  keeping  a  customer’s  good 
will  .  .  .  because  that  means  more  sales  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  estimated  that  7  out  of  every  10  women,  many  in  the 
over-35  age  bracket,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  last  founda¬ 
tion  garment  they  purchased.  The  reason  for  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction?  It  is  because  they  were  sold  "fast  moving" 
garments  .  .  .  garments  designed  to  sell  on  the  basis  of 
eye  appeal  —  not  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  and  type  of 
support  needed  to  successfully  solve  their  individual  fig¬ 
ure  problems. 

You  can  capitalize  on  the  dissatisfaction  of  these  women 
(as  door  to  door  canvassers  and  catalog  houses  are  doing 
now)  by  showing  them  and  selling  them  a  Camp  .  .  . 
the  only  garment  that  gets  to  the  root  of  their  figure 
problem.  You  can  make  them  into  loyal  customers  for 
your  store  ...  by  giving  them  the  successful  solution 
to  their  individual  figure  problems  —  in  comfort. 


gtve» 


remetnber! 


Creators  of  scientific 


you  2  marhets  to  sell  —  2  ways  to  profit 

JL  With  Camp  Foundation  Garments  for  the  daily  wear  market 
made  up  of  women  who  need  more  than  ‘'flesh  deep"  figure  control. 

2  With  Camp  Anatomical  .Supports  for  the  medical  market  .  .  . 
that  comes  to  you  through  doctors*  prescriptions. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

OFFICES  AT:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  •  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 
supports  for  daily  wear  and  anatomical  supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 
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as  operating  staff.  The  theory  behind  this  is  that  each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  store  will  have  at  least  one  member  of  its 
staff  on  the  safety  committee,  and  that  that  person  will 
become  more  safety  conscious  as  a  result  of  his  committee 
work.  In  addition  to  whatever  talks  the  many  safety  com¬ 
mittees  may  arrange,  and  in  addition  to  whatever  literature 
the  safety  director  may  distribute,  the  store  gains  by  having 
safety  campaigners  scattered  throughout  the  organization, 
where  they  do  a  good  deal  of  informal  and  often  unconscious 
training  of  their  associates  in  safety  habits. 

The  crux  of  the  safety  problem,  of  course,  is  getting  the 
rank  and  file  to  cooperate.  Management  can  do  a  great  deal 
on  its  own  account,  through  posting  signs  or  even  having 
tafje  recorders  warn  customers  to  hold  handrails;  through 
putting  down  mats  on  rainy  days;  through  assigning  waste 
baskets  to  safe  spots.  But  when  the  employees  themselves  are 
careful  and  watchful,  the  hazards  to  both  customers  and  em¬ 
ployees  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Reaching  the  Ranks.  Because  of  the  importance  of  reaching 
the  rank  and  file,  one  large  store  selected  its  safety  coordi¬ 
nator  on  the  basis  of  personal  rather  than  technical  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  it  is  getting  excellent  results.  It  chose  a  young 
woman  with  store  experience  (in  merchandising,  in  this 
case)  and  with  a  talent  for  getting  cooperation  from  people. 
In  addition  to  her  own  informal  research  and  observation 
of  possible  trouble  sptots,  she  can  count  on  the  watchfulness 
of  hundreds  of  employees,  who  are  quick  to  call  possible 
hazards  to  her  attention. 

Safety  directors  in  stores  emphasize  the  importance  of 
rank-and-file  complaints  and  observations.  Every  suggest¬ 
ion,  they  say,  should  be  acknowledged,  and  no  employee 
should  be  allowed  to  feel  that  the  hazard  he  has  reported 
will  not  be  investigated.  They  also  stress  that  the  safety  job 
cannot  be  done  at  a  desk.  It  means  being  all  over  the  store 


to  watch  crowds  behave,  to  notice  how  green  salespeople  .jct 
in  the  excitement  of  a  sale,  or  to  see  why  an  apparently  safe 
stairway  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many  falls.  (In  one  case, 
a  mirror  was  tempting  feminine  customers  to  adjust  their 
smiles  and  their  hats  instead  of  reaching  for  the  handtail. 
When  the  mirror  was  removed,  the  falls  were  far  fewer.) 

Prompt  Reporting.  One  of  the  safety  director’s  special  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  of  getting  employees  to  report  every  injury  to 
the  medical  department,  however  trifling  it  may  appear  to 
be.  They  try  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  the  nurse  or  doctor 
is  better  able  than  the  layman  to  know  if  there  is  danger  of 
complications  developing.  They  explain  that  they  need  the 
reports  of  every  last  accident  to  guide  their  safety  measures. 
They  review  their  accident  report  forms  to  make  sure  they 
are  easily  understood  and  easily  filled  out.  Yet  they  continue 
to  get  cases  of  “But  I  never  had  a  cut  get  infected  before!” 

Men  accustomed  to  heavy  work  are  inclined  to  shrug  off 
minor  cuts  and  scratches;  salesmen  working  on  commission 
are  inclined  to  begrudge  the  time  for  a  trip  to  the  medical 
department;  department  managers  on  busy  days  are  likely 
to  give  sour  looks  to  employees  who  want  to  go  to  the 
medical  department  with  just  a  scratch.  Safety  directors  say 
it  takes  constant  educational  work  to  get  employees  to  guard 
themselves  against  the  slight  injury  that  may  become  serious. 

Selling  the  Program.  Another  safety  problem  frequently 
encountered  in  the  department  store  is  the  buyer  who  sits 
through  talks  on  accident  prevention  but  resists  all  efforts  to 
win  his  cooperation.  Instead  of  throwing  the  weight  of  his 
prestige  behind  the  store’s  efforts  to  get  employees  to  the 
medical  office  at  the  first  sign  of  illness  or  injury,  he  is  likely 
to  use  his  influence  over  his  staff  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Those  who  have  tackled  buyers  of  this  type  suggest  that 
the  problem  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents— to  the  low  cost 
of  a  few  minutes  off  duty  as  compared  w'ith  a  few  days  off 
duty  for  a  salesperson,  for  instance.  Another  effective  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  point  out  that  accidents  are  costly,  and  that  many 
elements  in  the  cost  of  an  accident  are  charged  directly  to 
the  department  in  the  form  of  lower  sales  or  higher  expense. 
Once  it  is  made  clear  that  profits  and  bonuses  can  be  affected, 
even  the  toughest  buyers  begin  to  see  the  light. 

.Safety  directors  have  little  difficulty  getting  cooperation 
from  supervisors  of  such  departments  as  delivery  or  ware¬ 
house,  since  it  is  apparent  to  these  people  that  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  are  doing  work  involving  certain  risks.  The  less 
apparent  the  risks,  however,  the  harder  it  may  be  to  get 
cooperation,  as  in  sales  and  clerical  departments.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  one  store  analyzes  accident  figures  in  terms 
of  the  area  of  jurisdiction  involved;  it  also  lets  its  executives 
know  that  management  is  w.^tching  these  figures  for  signs  of 
improvement. 

In  the  end,  it  is  usually  management’s  own  interest  in 
preventing  accidents  that  brings  results.  The  experience 
of  store  people,  insurance  companies  and  safety  engineers 
is  quite  in  line  with  this  statement,  quoted  from  a  report  of 
the  President’s  Conference  on  Occupational  Safety,  held 
last  May:  “The  active,  continuing  participation  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  top  management  are  the  first  requirements  for  the 
success  of  any  accident  prevention  program.” 


- Formula  for  Prevention - 

For  the  management  that  prefers  to  have  its  medical 
department  function  as  the  ounce  of  prevention,  here 
is  the  formula  set  down  by  experts  on  industrial  medi¬ 
cine.  It's  what’s  needed,  they  say,  for  a  good  pre¬ 
ventive  medical  program: 

1.  A  statement  of  medical  policy  by  management 
to  guide  the  operation. 

2.  A  doctor  to  supervise,  spending  full  or  part 
time  in  the  store,  depending  on  size  of  store. 

3.  One  or  more  registered,  professional  nurses, 
working  full  or  part  time. 

4.  Emergency  medical  coverage  when  store  medi¬ 
cal  personnel  is  not  available. 

5.  Modern  first  aid  facilities  commensurate  with 
the  store’s  needs. 

6.  Provision  for  maintenance  and  analysis  of  ade¬ 
quate  records. 

Thus  equipped,  the  medical  department  can  make 
employee  health  evaluations,  through  examinations 
and  counseling,  for  proper  job  placement  and  other 
aspects  of  health  maintenance. 
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boosting  Soles  Costs? 


Kardex  gives  department  store 


This  unique  application  of  Kardex 
tells  instantly: 


•  Individual's  previous  month's  sales  and  "returns" 

•  Overall  percentage  of  sales  costs 

e  Percentage  of  sale  costs  for  previous  month 

e  Comparison  of  individual  record  with  his  department 
. . .  with  other  departments 

e  Four  year  record  of  attendance  and  lateness 

e  Personnel  data  concerning  references,  previous 
employers,  salaries,  education,  etc. 


Not  only  is  this  combined  Personnel  and 
Sales  Record  complete . . .  but  it  is  housed  in 
a  compact,  manageable  Kardex  unit. 


For  Belk  Brothers  department  store  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  this  combined  record  has  proved 
to  be  an  efficient  dollar-saving  system.  It  can 
help  you  protect  your  profit  margin  too.  Learn 
the  complete  details.  Call  or  write  for  our 
illustrated  Case  History  record  of  the  Belk 
Brothers  Kardex  installation.  Write  for  “De¬ 
partment  Store  Sales  Costs  are  a  Personnel 
Matter”,  CR  No.  888,  Remington  Rand, 
Room  1836,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 
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Super-Service 


This  is  the  unique  service  provided  by  Thalhinier  Bros,  of  Rich- 

iiiond,  Va.  Showers  have  been  installed  in  the  ladies'  lounge;  maid  service, 
private  dressing  room,  soap  and  towels  are  all  on  the  house.  Aside  from  the 
good  will  it  generates,  the  service  effectively  lengthens  out  the  shopping  day, 
since  the  customer  need  not  leave  the  store  to  make  herself  ready  for 

...  .  afternoon  or  evening  engagement.  The  idea  is  credited  to  William  B. 

5.  AmI  Imt*'*  Mm  id«ol  iboppcr  again,  trash  and  e  c  c 

rolaxad.  ploosod  with  horsolf  and  Thothimar's,  Thalhimer.  Jr.,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  store,  who  got  it  from 

and  roody  for  a  data  —  or  nwra  shopping.  similar  facilities  in  some  of  the  large  railway  stations. 


3.  Soap  and  towels,  service,  privacy, 
quiet,  and  .  .  .  peace  .  .  . 


2.  But  here's  a  way  of  freshening  up 
and  resting  withaut  cutting  the  shop¬ 
ping  day  short.  "Showers  for  shop¬ 
pers!  What  a  heavenly  idea  ..." 


4.  There  .  .  .  that's  much,  much  bet- 
terl  New  back  ta  the  main  floor  for 
another  look  at  these  imported  blouses. 


1.  It  moy  be  two  weeks  before  she 
can  come  to  town  again  for  a  day's 
shopping,  but  when  a  shopper  is  hot 
and  weary  no  merchandise  can  match 
the  appeal  af  getting  home  quick  for 
o  shower  and  a  rest. 


SHOWERS  FOR  SHOPPERS 
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TURN  AN  OFF-SEASON  INTO  A  BIO  SEASON 


with  the  magic  of 


Colored 


Housewives  everywhere  are  more  interested 
in  buying  colored  goods  than  ever  before  1 
Now’s  the  time  to  capture  that  interest  and  make 
it  work  for  you  after  August  Sales  1  Plan  now 
to  feature  lovely  Pepperell  Sheets  —  both 
regular  and  Snug  Fit®  in  six  decorator  colors 
for  late  August  and  early  September  I 


Pepperell's  dainty  Scalloped  Sheets  have 
proven  to  be  the  biggest  off-season  pro¬ 
motional  item  everywhere  and  every  time 
they’re  featured!  There’s  a  handmade  look 
in  these  180-combed  percales . . .  pretty  pastel 
scalloping  in  white,  or  contrashng  scalloping 
on  each  of  six  Lady  Pepperell  colors! 


P£-PP^k&LLl 


DALLAS 

RAndolph  8031 

LOS  ANSBLBS 

TRinity  6276 

ST.  LOUIS 

CEntna  6614 


ATLANTA 

WAlnut  9159 

BOSTON 

CApital  7-1800 


CMICASO 

STate  2-3148 

CLBVBLANO 

PRospect  1-1828 


l^ABHICS 


STORES 
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Service  Speedup  at  Pizitz 


Electronics  Takes  the  Snarls  Out 
of  a  Big  Lny-Awny  Business 


■piZlTZ  Department  Store  in  Birm- 
ingham,  which  has  one  of  the 
largest  lay-away  departments  in  the 
country,  is  now  operating  it  by  means 
of  an  IBM  punched  card  system.  The 
new  system  (first  of  its  kind)  was  de¬ 
veloped  jointly  by  Francis  B.  Burns, 
store  treasurer  and  credit  manager; 
Harold  France,  store  controller;  and 
Richard  Pizitz,  now  associated  with 
the  store  in  a  buying  capacity. 

It  used  to  take  the  average  i  ustomer 
I.')  to  .SO  minutes  to  make  a  payment 
on  a  lay-away.  Now,  it  rarely  takes 
more  than  one  to  three  minutes  to 
make  a  payment  and  get  the  package. 
Reorganization  of  the  accounting  svs- 
lem,  re-arrangement  of  the  lay-awav 
storage,  and  the  use  of  the  "elet  tronic 
brain”  machines  make  this  rapid  serv¬ 
ice  possible. 

Here’s  how  the  system  works; 

The  Set-Up.  When  the  new  lay-away 
account  sales  ticket  is  received,  it  is 
scanned  for  completeness  and  legibili¬ 
ty.  Any  incomplete  or  illegible  tickets 
are  turned  over  to  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  for  necessary  action. 

.\ccount  numbers  are  assigned  to 
the  new  lay-away  account  tickets.  If 
the  customer  already  has  a  lay-awav 
account,  the  primary  number  alreadv 
assigned  is  used  and  the  next  higher 
suffix  is  assigned  to  complete  the  lay¬ 
away  account  number,  (i.e.,  Mrs.  Ben 
.\.  Jones,  primary  account  number 
110250.  She  has  three  items  in  lay¬ 
away  already,  so  her  new  lay-awav 
account  number  is  1102.50-0-4.) 

The  opening  balance  cartl  is  punched 
and  verified  with  practically  the  com¬ 
plete  information  from  the  sales  ticket; 
account  number,  name,  date  of  pur- 
tha.se,  item  purchased,  sales  clerk,  de 
partment,  sales  ticket  number,  amount 
of  purchase,  down  payment,  the  un¬ 
paid  balance,  and  date  of  last  pavment. 
The  full  information  is  interpreted 
across  the  top  of  the  card.  The  loca¬ 


tion  of  the  package,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  last  two  digits  of  the  sales  book 
number,  is  also  shown. 

The  balance  card  is  then  reproduced 
into  the  lay-away  receipt  book  cover, 
which  is  used  to  punch  the  required 
number  of  jiayment  cartls.  Fhe  receipt 
book  cover  and  payment  cards  are 
then  jjiacetl  in  a  file  tray  where  the  left 
ends  of  the  cards  are  painted  with  rub¬ 
ber  glue,  .\fter  they  have  drietl,  the 
payment  books  are  split  apart  and  sent 
to  the  customer. 

Receiving  Payments.  When  the  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  in  to  make  her  |)ayment. 
she  hands  the  entire  book  to  the  cash¬ 
ier.  If  she  ])avs  the  agreed  amount, 
the  cashier  tears  off  the  last  card  in  the 
book,  writes  on  the  ret  eipt  book  cover 
the  date  of  payment,  amount  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  her  initials.  Fhen  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  on  her  way. 

If  the  customer  has  forgotten  her 
book,  the  cashier  mark-senses  an  aux¬ 
iliary  payment  card  with  the  custom¬ 
er’s  account  number  and  amount  of 
payment.  If  the  customer  has  brought 
her  book,  but  wishes  to  pay  other  than 
the  agreed  amount,  the  payment  card 
is  mark-sensed  with  the  amount  of  the 
irregular  payment. 

When  the  customer  desires  to  pay¬ 
out  and  take  her  package,  the  cashier 
pulls  the  customer’s  balance  card  from 
the  file  and  fills  out  a  two-part  slip 
showing  the  customer’s  last  name, 
item,  and  sales  ticket  number,  d'he 
cashier  gives  the  customer  one  part  of 
the  slip  aiul  the  other  to  the  stock  boy. 
This  is  all  done  before  tbe  cashier 
begins  to  receive  payment.  By  the 
time  the  customer  has  paid,  her  pack¬ 
age  is  waiting  at  the  paid-out  window. 

Tabulating.  M  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
pavment  cards  are  processed  through 
the  mark-sense  reproducer  where  the 
irregular  and  auxiliary  payments  are 
mark-sense  punched.  .\t  the  same 


time,  the  date  is  punched  in  all  of 
“today's”  payment  cards. 

The  cards  are  then  tabulated  on 
the  electric  accounting  machine  and 
balanced  to  the  cashier’s  cash  drawer. 
Fhen  they  are  mechanically  placed 
with  the  customer’s  respective  balance 
(ards  on  the  collator. 

.\  new  balance  is  then  (omputed  on 
the  electric  accounting  machine  and  a 
new  balance  card  is  automatically 
punched  simultaneously  on  the  sum- 
marv-pimch  whidi  is  attadied  to  the 
accounting  machine. 

Fhe  new  balance  cards  are  then  in¬ 
terpreted  and  merged  back  into  the 
balance  file  with  the  rest  of  the  bal¬ 
anced  cards. 

Delinquent  Check.  Besides  streamlin¬ 
ing  the  cashier’s  tlepartment,  other 
advantages  are  being  derived  from  this 
punched  card  system.  Monthly,  the 
balance  file  is  purged  of  all  delinquent 
payments.  The  deliiujuent  balance 
cards,  with  the  customer’s  name  and 
address  cards,  are  used  to  write  a  first 
deliin|uent  notice  to  the  customer. 
These  balance  cards  are  held  separate 
from  the  current  balance  cards.  .Mter 
one  week  the  cards  remaining  in  the 
delinquent  file  are  used  to  write  a 
final  notice,  .\fter  the  final  notit e  has 
been  written,  the  balance  tards  arc 
listed  by  departments  so  that  the  tle¬ 
partment  manager  can  contat  t  the  cus- 
tt)mer  regartling  her  merchandise. 

.\fter  another  week,  the  balance 
cartls  left  in  the  final  notice  file  are 
listed  again  bv  tlepartments  anti  the 
resjrettive  packages  are  pulletl  from 
the  shelves  and  returnetl  tt)  sunk. 

.\t  the  end  of  an  atct)unting  periml, 
it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  tt)  de¬ 
termine  the  unpaid  balance  in  the 
lay-away  department.  The  entire  bal¬ 
ance  file  is  run  through  the  elettric 
accounting  machine  and,  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  a  trial  balance  is  taken  of 
the  entire  file. 
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There’s  nothing  “fishy"  about  this 
challenge.  We  are  asking  you  to 
dangle  our  low-priced  Deltox  rugs 
belore  your  customers’  eyes ...  to  lure 
n  shoppers  into  your  rug  department. 
Then,  have  your  salesmen  try  their 
darndest  to  trade  up  from  Deltox... 
if  they  can.  Sell  wool  or  cottons  or 
blends.  But,  for  goodness  sake,  sell 
something! 

Why  are  we  selling  our  own 
product  down?  We’re  not!  We’re 
simply  facing  facts.  Cold,  hard  sta¬ 
tistics  tell  us  that  your  rug  business 
is  off.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  new  homes  in  .Amer¬ 
ica,  today,  your  volume  has  dropped. 
And  statistics  tell  us  why. 


Because  you’re  scaring 
customers  away! 

Yes,  customers  are  staying  away 

from  your  rug  department,  in 
droves,  because  prices  frighten  them. 
Even  when  you  slash  your  mark-ups 
drastically.  Even  when  you  feature 
loss-leader  wools  or  cottons,  these 
reduced  prices  are  still  much  too 
rich  for  a  budget-pressed  house¬ 
wife’s  blood.  So  she  sits  at  home  and 
broods  over  her  bare  floors  and 
hand-me-down  rugs  .  .  .  while  your 
salesmen  sit  and  do  crossword 
puzzles. 

And  that  brings  us 
right  to  the  point! 

We  want  you  to  use  Deltox  Rugs 

to  break  up  this  deadlock.  Stands 
to  reason  that  all  your  customers  can 
afford  Deltox... still  around  $25  for 
the  9  X  12  size.  That’s  why  we’re 
sure  that  if  you  feature  smart  Deltox 
Woven  Fibre  Rugs  in  your  store  ads 
and  windows,  and  sp>otlight  that 
low,  low  Deltox  price  tag... you’re 
bound  to  pull  plenty  of  price-con¬ 
scious  traffic. 

Once  these  customers  are  safely 
in  your  store,  turn  your  salesforce 
loose.  Let  your  “crack”  salesmen  use 
every  trick  in  the  books  to  trade 
them  up  to  3-figure  broadloom  sales. 

Bur  don’t  let  a  single 
customer  walk  out! 

There’s  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
walk'Outs.  For,  Deltox  gives  your 
salesmen  a  selling  tool  they’ve  never 
had  before... versatility.  Take  the 
case  of  a  customer  who  can’t  afford 
even  one  “big  ticket”  floor  covering. 
She  needs  rugs,  badly... and  she  will 
buy  Deltox.  In  fact  she’ll  probably 
buy  two  or  three  smart  Deltox  Rugs 
without  taxing  her  modest  budget 
as  much  as  a  single  living-room 
broadloom. 

Now  consider  a  higher-income 
customer.  Let  your  salesman  trade 
her  up  to  a  wall-to-wall  “showpiece.” 
But  why  stop  there?  How  about  her 


dining  room?  bedroom?  halls,  nur¬ 
sery,  playroom,  den?  Just  a  little 
extra  sales  effort  will  cover  those 
bare  flcx>rs  with  Deltox  nine-by- 
twelves  at  less  than  $25  each. 

Remember,  every  fast,  full  mark¬ 
up  Deltox  sale  means  a  tidy  profit 
for  you.  And  how  those  rapid-fire 
Deltox  profits  add  up! 


Here’s  all  we  ask  I 

If  this  sounds  fair  and  reasonable  to 
you,  why  not  follow  these  simple 
suggestions  and  get  that  Deltox  traf¬ 
fic  rolling.  t 

•  G*t  th*  most  out  of  the  Doitox 
price  tag.  Advertise  and  feature 
Deltox  Rugs  alone in' top-to- 
bottom  price  promotions  ...  in 
“packaged”  room  settings. 

*  Keep  the  Deltox  display  rack 
out  all  year  'round.  It  takes  up 
only  3  feet  of  floor  space... cuts 
sales  time  to  a  minimum.  Sum¬ 
mer  rugs?  Nonsense!  Deltox 
Rugs  sell  just  as  fast  in  the  Fall! 

•  Orient  your  scries  force.  Explain 
this  Deltox  traffic  “push.”  Tell 
them  you  expect  plenty  of  trade- 
ups  (no  walk-outs)  from  now  on. 

*  Contact  your  Deltox  representa¬ 
tive.  Chances  are  he’s  within 
easy  shipping  distance  of  you . . . 
ready  to  supply  you  with  all  the 
free  promotional  help  to  put 
this  Deltox  “trade-up  plan”  in 
action. 


We’ve  had  our  say.  We’ve  defied 
every  merchandising  convention  and 
opened  your  doors  to  the  biggest 
traffic-pulling  opf>ortunity  in  years. 
The  rest  is  up  to  you. 


DELTOX  SALES  OFFICES:  CHICAGO-1877  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart,  Chicago  54,  III.  •  DALLAS— 
155  Howell  St..  Dallas,  Tex.  •  LOS  ANGELES 
—828  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  719  So. 
Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  California 
NEW  YOEK-295  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  N.  V. 
OSHKOSH— 25  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Oshkosh.  Wis. 
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Christmas  Window  Planning 


werahip  God  with  thankful  hoort* 


'Lord,  moke  u«  instrumontt  of  Your  peace 


anil  Piotestant  clergy  ot  the  city  anil 
county.  On  their  ideas,  Bailey  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  store  display  director,  built  his 
windows. 

The  first  of  the  sequence,  with  a 
17-foot  frontage,  depicted  the  prophet 
Isaiali,  800  years  before  Christ,  and 
his  prophecy:  “Behold  a  virgin  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Emmanuel  ...  for  a 
child  is  bom  to  us  and  a  son  is  given 
to  us,  and  the  government  is  upon  his 
shoulder  and  his  name  shall  he  called 
.  .  .  God  the  Mighty,  the  Prince  of 
Peace.” 

The  second  window,  a  corner, 
showed  the  nativity  scene,  fulfillment 


1^0 R  stores  considering  the  idea  of 
“religious”  windows  for  this  com¬ 
ing  Christmas,  the  1953  experience  of 
The  Boston  Store  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  should 
be  an  encouragement.  W.  M.  Young, 
promotion  manager,  writes  that  the 
windows  shown  here  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  in  the  store’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  brought  in  hundreds  of  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  from  individuals, 
schools,  churches  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  window 
space  was  given  to  this  series  of  six 
settings.  They  were  developed  from 
sketches,  copy  and  suggestions  which 
the  store  solicited  from  the  Catholic 


ot  the  prophecy:  “And  she  brought 
forth  her  first  bom  son  anil  wrapped 
him  up  in  swadilling  clothes  and  laid 
him  in  a  manger:  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  inn.” 

The  next  window,  with  its  placard, 
“O  Come  .Ml  Ye  Faithful,”  showed  a 
family  group  on  its  way  to  church. 

The  theme  of  the  fourth  window, 
showing  a  mother  and  chililren  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Crib,  was  “The  Family 
rhat  Prays  Fogether  Stays  together,” 
and  the  copy  on  the  caril  was  the 
prayer  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi:  “Lord, 
make  us  instruments  of  Your  peace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  us  sow  love; 
where  there  is  injury,  pardon;  where 
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OllECTI  on 


TRADE  MARK 


RgIiqious  Christni0s  Cdrds  of  Rstg  BGauty 


This  season  you  will  want  to  give  increased  emphasis  to  the  religi 
theme  in  your  Christmas  card  department 


lOUS 


W()k>Ck\)SS 

GREETING  CARDS 

244  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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"A  Chriitma*  tr**  it  a  tr**  of  light  and  lift 


th«  childran't  droom 


Lansburgh’s  Catalog  Windows 


(Continued  from  page  38) 
there  is  doubt,  faith;  where  there  is 
despair,  hope;  where  there  is  darkness,  i 
light,  and  where  there  is  sadness,  joy.”  ■ 

Next  came  a  tree-trimming  scene:  ; 
“A  Christmas  tree  is  a  tree  of  light  and 
life.  .  .  .  You  light  the  tree  on  (dirist- 
mas  Eve  to  welcome  Christ’s  coining 
about  you.  .  .  .  He  brings  a  share  of 
CicKl’s  life,  vibrant  and  eternal.  Your 
evergreen  is  a  symlMrl  of  this  vitality." 

Finally,  came  the  children’s  dream 
of  Christmas— St.  Nicholas  driving  his 
reindeer  through  the  winter  sky.  ! 

AT  LANSBURGH'S 

An  outstanding  series  of  Christmas 
windows  at  Lansburgh’s,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  last  year,  was  a  catalog  presen-  j 
ration.  In  ail  the  windows,  catalog  I 
merchandise  was  displayed,  both  in 
department  groups  and  in  related 
groups  from  several  departments.  A 
blowup  of  the  Christmas  catalog  cover 
in  full  color  surmounted  each  display. 
Above  the  blowup  a  furled  sheet  in¬ 
creased  its  apparent  size  and  added 
depth.  At  the  top  left  and  lower  right, 
Christmas  sprays  were  attached  and 
supporting  risers  of  wrought  iron  were 
covered  with  red  satin. 

Catalog  merchandise  was  displayed 
individually  and  in  groups  through-^ 
out  the  store,  each  such  display  show-^  , 
ing  the  corresponding  sheet  from  "the:  | 
catalog.  Catalogs  were  given  away  at 
the  entrance  to  the  elevators  on  every,- 
floor.  Sales  reaction  was  excellent.  A’ 
checkup  of  catalog  items  as  against  * 
those  not  catalogued  proved  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  the  presentation. 
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New  MONARCH  “83’ 

price-marks  and 
attaches  securely 
tamperproof,  three-part 
stock  control 

tickets 


With  one  setting  of  the  four  lines  of  type. 
Monarch  “83”  price-marks  and  attaches 
tickets  by  the  thousands  without  re-inking. 
Clean,  accurate,  always  clearly  legible, 
each  part  of  the  three-part  stock  control 
ticket  has  four  lines  of  price-marking  in¬ 
formation.  The  Monarch  ink  pad  reser¬ 
voir  system  does  away  with  re-inking. 


Tamperproof  control  tickets— 
bent  pin  protected  I 

Like  all  Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets,  these  three- 
part  stock  control  tickets  are  securely  attached 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pin  is  bent— making  it 
impossible  to  work  out,  or  to  be  removed  or 
replaced  without  detection. 


Illustrated  folders  and 
sample  tickets  are 
yours  for  the  asking, 
without  obligation. 


MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

216  S.  TORRENCE  ST.,  DAYTON  3,  OHIO 
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Static  Electricity  in  Textiles 


SCIENTISTS  say  they  cannot  define 
‘^electricity  though  they  have  infinite 
knowledge  of  its  uses.  We  know  how 
to  generate  it  for  the  many  needs  we 
have  for  it  and  industry  is  constantly 
discovering  new  ways  to  make  it  work 
for  mankind. 

kind  of  electricity  exists,  however, 
that  man  has  not  found  any  real  uses 
for  and  which  on  the  whole  has  caused 
him  no  end  of  trouble.  It  is  called 
“static  electricity.”  Lightning  during 
thunderstorms  is  the  largest  and  nois¬ 
iest  of  its  manifestations  and  the  cling¬ 
ing  nylon  slip  its  quietest. 

Static  electricity  enters  our  lives  in 
many  unpleasant  ways.  It  is  the  reason 
we  touch  metal  objects  or  each  other 
so  gingerly  at  times,  .\irplanes  trail  a 
row  of  three  “discharges”  from  their 
wing  tips  to  minimize  the  build-up  of 
this  form  of  electric  energy.  Gas  and 
oil  trucks  do  the  same  with  a  chain 
dangling  at  the  rear  in  contact  with 
the  road.  Were  it  not  for  these  devices, 
static  would  interfere  seriously  with 
the  airplane’s  radio  contact  with  its 
ground  stations  and  a  truck  load  of 
highly  flammable  material  might  go 
up  in  flames.  It  has  been  found  also 
that  airplane  tires  are  seriously  weak¬ 
ened  by  static  build-up  due  to  friction 
of  the  rubber  and  metal  with  air. 

Static  electricity  has  always  been  a 
problem  in  textile  manufacture.  Fab¬ 
rics  in  their  fast  movement  through 
processing  machines  are  strangely 
affected  by  the  build-up  of  friction- 
induced  static  energy.  In  the  produc¬ 


tion  ol  labrics  containing  natural  fib¬ 
ers  (cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk)  and  rayon, 
static  electricity  is  satisfactorily  con¬ 
trolled  by  raising  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  natural  absorption 
of  moisture  by  these  fibers  at  this 
humidity  minimizes  the  problem  to 
negligible  proportions.  But  the  new 
synthetics  do  not  absorb  moisture  and 
with  these  the  problems  of  control  are 
more  complex. 

To  the  consumer  the  problem  of 
static  electricity  in  textiles  is  of  conse¬ 
quence  only  to  the  extent  that  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  wear  comfort  or  represents 
a  potential  danger.  Some  static  energy 
is  generated  in  all  fabrics,  particularly 
when  the  air  is  dry,  but  only  under 
certain  conditions  does  the  problem 
become  a  source  of  annoyance.  As 
there  is  a  relationship  between  this 
electrical  activity  in  textile  fibers  and 
the  moisture  in  the  air,  it  shoidd  be 
pointed  out  that  because  the  air  is 
usually  driest  when  cold  we  generally 
associate  our  troubles  with  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  with  cold,  wintry  climates. 
.\ctually,  in  the  quite  dry  air  of  some 
western  areas,  static  problems  are 
annoyingly  acute  even  though  the 
temperatures  are  high. 

Car  owners  in  these  areas  are  ever 
conscious  of  what  happens  when  one 
slides  across  a  nylon  automobile  seat 
cover.  A  surprisingly  sharp  electric 
discharge  from  the  finger  to  any  metal 
it  first  touches  serves  as  a  shocking  re¬ 
minder  of  the  static  electricity  prob¬ 
lem.  Women  find  more  personal  prob¬ 


lems  with  nature’s  distorted  sense  of 
humor.  Just  as  bad  as  the  funster’s 
hidden  air  hose  that  sends  skirts  flying 
is  the  unseen  static  electricity  buildup 
that  makes  nylon  slips  and  dresses 
cling  like  the  bark  on  a  tree. 

In  its  more  dangerous  activities,  stat¬ 
ic  has  (on  more  occasions  than  authori¬ 
ties  will  generally  reveal)  caused  death 
dealing  explosions  in  the  gas-filled 
lungs  of  anesthetized  patients  under¬ 
going  surgery.  This  has  happened  to 
dental  patients  as  well.  So  .serious  is 
this  problem  in  operating  room  rou¬ 
tine  that  extreme  precautions  are 
maintained  against  accidental  dis¬ 
charges  of  static  electricity.  When 
these  precautions  are  taken  the  danger 
is  extremely  remote  but  the  problem  is 
real  enough  to  require  constant  vigi¬ 
lance. 


Cause  and  Prevention 


It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss 
the  science  of  the  problem,  but  merely 
how  the  consumer  can  avoid  as  much 
of  its  annoying  manifestations  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  do  so  the  following  should 
l)e  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  Certain  chemicals,  called  anti¬ 
static  agents,  have  been  developed  for 
use  on  synthetic  fabrics  which  cause 
them  to  resist  the  buildup  of  static 
energy.  I'hese  have  been  a  boon  to 
textile  manufacturers.  Unfortunately, 
few  of  these  finishes  are  durable 
enough  to  resist  repeated  launderings 
or  drycleanings.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  consumers  can  expect  jjerma- 
nent  relief  from  static  problems  if  they 
live  in  a  dry  climate,  except  in  their 
choice  of  fabrics  for  clothing.  People 
in  humid  climates  do  not  encounter 
these  problems  to  any  serious  degree, 
regardless  of  fiber  content  or  finish. 

(2)  The  water  absorbing  properties 
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TAKF.  a  typical,  rather  f)kl  lashioiied 
stationery  department,  like  the  »)ne 
at  the  top  ot  this  paf'e.  It’s  dark;  its  lay¬ 
out  is  inilexible:  its  salespeople  are  plant¬ 
ed  behind  counters;  its  enclosed  displays 
discourage  impulse  sales.  Only  a  real  up¬ 
heaval  tan  adjust  it  to  changing  seasonal 
needs. 

Now  take  the  same  fltMtr  space,  turn 
things  around,  tise  some  new,  flexible  fix¬ 
tures  and  light  paint.  Treat  reserve  sunk 
as  part  ot  the  display;  set  greeting  cards 
up  so  that  they  keep  traffic  flowing  all  the 
way  through  the  department.  Then  ytni 
have  the  second  ot  the  two  layouts  shown 
above— and  a  third  more  display  area. 

Fhis  is  what  Norcross,  Inc.,  demon¬ 
strates  in  its  New  York  showr(K)m,  2'1-1 
.Madison  .Ave.,  by  using  tiny  scale  models. 
The  exhibit  illustrates  what  tan  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  following  the  suggestions 
in  the  greeting  card  firm’s  new  iMKtk, 
■■  Fhe  .Space  Saver,”  which  includes  direc¬ 
tions  tor  fixturing  every  section  of  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department. 

Not  included  in  the  book,  but  ot  inter¬ 
est  because  of  its  adaptability  to  many 
types  of  merchandise,  is  the  same  com¬ 
pany’s  “Convertible,”  the  fixture  at  the 
right.  Designed  originally  for  gift  wrap¬ 


pings,  it  has  shelves  that  can  be  used 
level  or  tilted,  and  can  be  removed. 
When  one  middle  shelf  comes  out,  tall 
tubes  «)f  gift  paper  can  be  accommodat- 
etl;  if  both  middle  shelves  are  removetl, 
fast-moving  lM)xed  cards  or  similar  items 
can  be  stacked  on  the  bottom  shelf,  re¬ 
serving  the  top  one  tor  display  use. 

Movable  and  removable  (helve*  make  this  airy 
fixture  adaptable  to  short  or  tall  package* 
of  gift  wrapping  and  to  merchandise  of  many 
kinds.  Shelves  can  be  used  tilted  or  level. 


ut  natuial  fibers  aiicl  rayon  provide  a 
natural  'aleguard  against  static  build¬ 
up  even  in  relatively  dry  climates.  .-V 
lavoii  oi  cotton  slip,  lor  example,  does 
not  (ling  like  non-treated  nylon.  The 
(ellulosK  hi-eis  in  particiilai  al.'sorl> 
sufficient  moisture  from  the  air  even 
in  relaiitely  dry  dimates  to  keep  static 
energv  .it  insigniricant  levels. 

0)  1(1(1  per  cent  syntbetit  fabrics 
such  as  those  (ontaining  tiylon.  dynel, 
orlon,  dacron,  acrilan  (all  ot  these 
absorb  very  little  moistitre)  are  the 
most  likely  to  figure  in  consumer  prob¬ 
lems  with  static  btiilclup  of  electrical 
energy.  .\s  above  indicated,  (hemical 
finishes  are  used  for  increasing  the  re- 
sistatice  ot  these  fibers  to  static,  but  too 
few  are  dtirable. 

(4)  lilentls  of  synthetic  fibers  with 
moisture-absorbing  nattiral  fibers  and 
rayon  are  more  resistant  to  static  prob¬ 
lems  than  untreated  fabrics  composed 
of  synthetics  alone. 

(5)  lit  dry  climates,  wool  fabric 
will  build  up  noticeable  static  poten¬ 
tial  though  it  has  a  high  moisture 
absorption  rate.  I'he  degree  ot  build¬ 
up  is  never  cpiite  as  high  as  in  the 
non-absorbing  synthetic  fibers.  .\  walk 
across  a  wool  c  arpet,  however,  c  an  pro- 
cliice  a  sharj)  discharge,  as  we  all 
know,  especially  if  the  walk  has  been 
for  some  distance  before  a  grounding 
contact  is  made,  as  when  walking 
down  the  carpeted  hallway  of  a  hotel. 

(6)  High  atmospheric  humidity  re¬ 
duces  static  buildup  in  all  fibers.  In 
humid  summer  weather,  even  a  nylon 
slip  is  well  behaved. 

(7)  .Static  is  built  up  only  when 
there  is  friction  between  two  different 
materials  that  are  dry  and  that  are 
not  “grounded”  in  some  way.  I  hus 
the  friction  of  the  wcxil  suit  over  the 
nylon  car  seat  cover  causes  a  buildup 
W’hich  is  discharged  when  grounded 
through  the  finger  with  the  metal  of 
the  car.  If  the  fabric  could  be  ground- 

I  ed  in  some  way  directly  to  the  car,  the 

I  problem  of  unpleasant  discharges  of 
electricity  in  clry  weather  could  be 
greatly  minimized.  But  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  of  nylon  fabric  used  for  slip  cov¬ 
ers  has  minimi/ed  the  problem  sub¬ 
stantially. 

i  (8)  .\nti-static  chemicals  are  sold  in 
proprietary  form  for  application  after 
each  laundering  and  these  may  offer  a 
measure  of  relief. 
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Main  Floor  Modernization 


Tiansformation:  same 
space,  bettor  display 
and  stock  facilities; 
better  circulation. 


BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 


October  is  the  third  largest  selling  month  of  the  year.  In  typical  department 
stores,  this  month  will  bring  9.1%  of  the  year's  total  selling  volume.  It  is  profit¬ 
able  volume,  too,  because  it  is  full  of  fast  selling  opportunities.  There  are  26 
selling  days,  one  less  than  last  year,  which  will  make  the  month's  figures  harder 
to  get. 


Women's  Outerwear.  For  most  stores, 
tliis  is  the  big  outerwear  month  of  the 
vear.  Weather,  of  course,  will  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  hut  set  your  plans  regardless  of 
how  the  weather  may  turn.  One  way 
is  to  show  windows  which  {jortray  out¬ 
door  scenes  showing  football  games 
and  other  Fall  sports.  Show  your  mer- 
(handise  in  your  advertising  against 
winter  settings.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  in- 
thide  men’s  and  boys’  outerwear  in 
the  same  settings  to  sell  your  store  as 
a  hcadtjuarters  for  outerwear  for  the 
entire  family. 

Columbus  Day.  This  is  a  traditional 
day  for  the  entire  family  to  shop  to¬ 
gether.  Many  offices  are  closed.  Schools 
are  closed.  Some  stores  may  want  to 
key  their  Sunday  advertising  for  both 
“Monday  and  Columbus  Day’’;  some 
will  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  holi¬ 
day  mood  of  Columbus  Day  shoppers 
by  staying  open  on  Tuesday  night. 
There  are  endless  variations  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  theme  for  this  day.  Headlines 
such  as  “Discover  these  and  thousands 
of  other  values  at  Blank’s  tomorrow.” 
Possibly  specials  each  priced  at  $14.92. 
Or  “  1 ,492  specials  tomorrow  at  Blank’s 
...  to  celebrate  Columbus  Day.”  Non- 
promotional  stores  may  want  to  run 
institutional  advertising  pointing  out 
how  lucky  we  are  that  Columbus  dis¬ 


covered  -America.  These  institutional 
messages  could  champion  the  free 
economy  under  which  we  live. 

Clothing  is  the  big  item  for  Colum¬ 
bus  Day,  but  don’t  neglect  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store. 

Millinery.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
|M)rtant  months  in  the  year  for 
women’s  hats.  W'omen  like  to  buy 
“things  which  go  with  things.”  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  dress  up  other  women’s 
wear  departments  with  hat  displays 
calling  attention  to  the  new  styles  in 
the  millinery  department. 

Homefurnishings.  Your  customers  have 
all  moved  indoors  by  now  and  they  are 
thinking  about  their  interiors.  This 
means  furniture,  floor  coverings,  ac¬ 
cessories,  lamps  and  all  the  items  which 
make  a  pleasant  home.  .Are  your  model 
r(K)ms  redecorated?  Do  you  have  the 
proper  balance  of  furnishings  styles  to 
appeal  to  your  customers?  Some  stores 
will  hold  auditorium  activities  to  dis¬ 
cuss  homefurnishings.  They  will  secure 
editors  from  the  magazines  and  local 
newspapers  to  address  the  groups 
along  with  home  economics  instruc¬ 
tors  from  the  local  colleges.  If  you  have 
a  reupholstery  department  use  adver¬ 
tising.  Coupon  it,  if  {Possible  with  an 
offer  to  have  a  representative  call  with 


swatches  and  give  on-the-sjx>t  esti¬ 
mates. 

National  Weeks.  Tie-ins  are  suggested 
lor  many  departments  because  of  the 
specialized  trade  weeks  which  come 
this  month.  They  include  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing  Week— October  $-9,  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Week— October  .H-9,  Wine  Week 
(if  you  have  a  liquor  department- 
Oclober  9-16,  Business  Women’s  Week 
—October  12-18,  Sweetest  Day  on  the 
16th  and  several  others.  'Fhe.se  weeks 
get  considerable  national  publicity 
which  means  your  customers  are  think¬ 
ing  alx)Ut  them. 

Christmas  Is  Around  the  Corner.  Let 

ready  with  advertising  of  items  which 
recpiire  monogramming,  engraving  or 
printing.  .Also  suggest  items  from  your 
notions,  art  and  other  departments 
which  customers  will  need  to  make 
their  own  Christmas  gifts.  By  all 
means,  check  your  entire  Christinas 
promotion  program  to  see  if  you  are 
all  set.  The  NRDG.A  Sales  Promotion 
Division  issued  a  bulletin  on  Christ 
mas  Plans.  Did  you  get  a  copy? 

Other  Promotions.  Consult  the 
NRDG.A  Sales  Promotion  Calendar 
for  other  ev'ents  for  October. 
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PUBLISHfD  BY  THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY,  FOR  PEN  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


ESTERBROOK  PENS 
TO  BE  BACKEB  BY 


“KING  SIZE'  COLOR  ADS 
AT  SCHOOL-OPENING 


Aug.  30  i«su*  Sept.  4  issue  Sept.  17  issue 

CAMPAIGN  ALSO  TO  USE 
41  OTHER  ADS  IN  16 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINES  TO 
BRING  PEN  CUSTOMERS  TO 
ESTERBROOK  DEALERS 


TWO‘PAGE  COLOR 
SPREADS  TO  BE 
USED  IN  LIFE,  POST, 
COLLIER'S 


COMPANY  SUGGESTS: 
■k  CHECK  YOUR  STOCK 
if  ORDER  SHORT  ITEMS  NOW 

U.S.  Dealers  should  send  orders  to: 
The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden  1,  NJ. 

Canadian  Dealers  should  Order  from: 
The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
92  Fleet  St.,  East;  Toronto 

MADE  IN  USJL.  CANADA  AND  DIGLANO 
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Centennial  in  Arizona 
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Grratyhntricoft^’Miennial 
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Two  adt  of  tho  initilutionol  sorios  with  which  Stoinfold't  hot  boon  ceUbroting  its  "Sun- 
tonniol."  In  ooch  of  that*  exomplot,  tho  thome  of  the  od  it  further  elaborated  in  the 
newt>ttyle  column  running  down  the  tide.  In  the  od  at  the  left,  oddretted  to  vititort, 
the  column  copy  it  a  mixture  of  information  about  Tucton  tightt  and  Steinfeld  merchon- 
dito.  The  column  in  the  right  hand  od  combinet  Tucton't  hittory  and  the  ttore't,  quoting 
liberally  from  the  memoirt  of  Albert  Steinfeld,  who  traveled  by  ttagecoach  tix  dayt 
and  nightt  to  get  to  Tucton  from  San  Diego  in  1872. 


^ELEBR.\TING  its  hundredth  year 
^in  business,  Steinfeld’s  o£  Tucson 
has  been  publishing  an  attractive  ser¬ 
ies  of  institutional  ads,  two  of  which 
are  shown  above.  'I'o  speak  for  the 
connnunity,  as  these  ads  do,  conies 
naturally  to  this  store,  whose  owners 
have  played  an  important  part  in 
.Xrizona’s  development. 

The  Steinfeld  story  goes  back  to 
1854  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where 
William,  .\aron  and  Louis  Zeckendorf 
opened  a  small  store  with  stock  they 
had  carried  out  by  wagon  over  the 
Santa  Fe  trail  from  Inde|)endence,  Mo. 
In  the  same  year,  in  Flanover,  Ger¬ 
many,  their  nephew,  .Xlbert  Steinfeld, 


was  born.  His  family  arrived  in  the 
U.  S.  a  few  years  later. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  Zeckendorf 
brothers,  caught  in  a  deflation  and 
overstocked  with  merchandise  bought 
at  high  prices,  loaded  their  stock  into 
12  wagons  ami  made  another  trek— 
this  time,  a  four  months  trip  through 
wild  Indian  country  to  the  lonely  out¬ 
post  of  Tucson.  In  1872,  .Albert  Stein¬ 
feld,  aged  18,  and  already  the  posses.sor 
of  three  years  of  New  York  dry  goods 
exjjerience,  joined  his  uncles  in  .-Ari¬ 
zona.  Merchandising  was  as  difficult 
as  travel— it  took  from  four  to  six 
months  to  get  a  shipment  from  the 
East.  But  the  business— largely  whole¬ 


sale— was  a  thriving  one,  and  much  of 
it  was  done  with  Mexico.  By  1880, 
Albert  Steinfeld  was  the  manager  anti 
a  partner  in  the  store  that  would  later 
bear  his  name. 

He  believed  in  Tucson,  and,  in 
lact,  he  helped  to  build  .Arizona.  He 
worked  to  bring  capital  into  the  state. 
He  went  to  England  to  induce  British 
mining  interests  to  locate  in  .Arizona. 
.At  one  time  he  owned  one  of  the 
largest  cattle  operations  in  the  state; 
he  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Consolidated  National  Bank,  and  no 
one  person  in  Arizona  ever  owned  as 
many  parcels  of  land  as  he  did  in  and 
around  Tucson. 
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In  1914,  he  turned  over  the  major 
manai;ement  problems  of  the  business 
to  hiN  ^on,  Harold,  the  present  owner: 
but  until  his  death  in  19S5  he  poured 
talent  and  imagination  into  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  l)oth  Steinfeld’s  and 
Tucson. 

Steinfeld's  Today 

Harold  Steinfeld,  product  of  the 
Tucson  public  schools  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .\rizona,  took  a  graduate 
course  in  retailing  by  working  at 
Macy's,  New'  York;  then  came  home  to 
Tucson  to  enlarge  the  retail  business 
of  Steinfeld’s  and  move  the  wholesale 
and  gnxery  lines  into  their  own  new 
buildings.  He  was  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  firm  by  the 
time  he  was  28. 

Like  his  father,  he  has  always  lieen 
civic-minded  and  had  a  finger  in  many 
Tucson  ventures.  Tucson’s  Pioneer 
Hotel  was  his  investment:  it  was  he 
who  raised  pledges  of  $150,000  in  war 
bonds  at  a  single  breakfast  meeting 
during  World  War  II,  and  he  who 
started  the  custom  of  an  annual  Stein¬ 
feld  (Christmas  party  for  Tucson’s 
needy  youngsters— the  gifts  including 
new  shoes  jjersonally  fitted.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  a  transaction  that  drew 
national  comment,  he  arranged  to 
build  a  store  for  his  compietitor, 
Jacome’s,  on  land  he  owned  just  across 
the  street  from  his  own  business.  It 
was  another  application  of  the  Stein¬ 
feld  principle  that  the  good  of  the 
community  comes  first  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  individual  business  is 
l)ound  to  follow. 

With  such  a  background,  Steinfeld’s 
speaks  truly  when  it  says,  in  one  of  the 
ads  shown  here:  “We  remember  when 
the  boots  were  not  so  big:  remember 
when  a  century  ago  a  walled  village 
picked  itself  up  by  its  bootstraps  and 
through  a  hundred  yesteryears  became 
the  Tucson  of  today.  Through  all 
those  yesteryears,  we  grew  with  Tucson 
-filled  its  boots  all  ways:  filled  Tu¬ 
cson’s  boots  with  ever-growing  quality 
•  •  .  with  ever-extending  service  .  .  . 
with  ever-newest  fashions  .  .  .  with 
ever-shining  beauty.  That’s  why  we 
say  today:  We  put  ourselves  in  Tu¬ 
cson’s  boots,  yesterday,  today  and  for¬ 
ever.  .\nd  to  you  who  helped  us  and 
are  helping  us  build  our  store,  our 
standards  and  our  service,  a  century 
of  thanks!” 


Ted  Bushman, 

Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
Z.C.M.I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
reports . . . 


Parents’  Commended-Products  Week 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  promotions 
ever  held  at  Z.C.M .1. 

Each  time  we  present  this  profit-producing  event,  * 
we  find  it  has  terrific  impact  for  the  store,  with 
brands  carrying  the  Parents’  Magazine  Commen¬ 
dation  Seal  far  outselling  other  merchandise.  Its 
carry-over  effect  adds  continuing  high  sales  appeal 
to  these  products. 

^  ♦five  times  within  two  years! 


Z.C.M. I.  merchandises  the 
powerful  point-of-sale  influence 


of  the  PARENTS’  Seal  with 
store-wide  displays  like  the 
sales-stimulating  one  at  left! 


Z.C.M. I.  uses  local  newspaper  advertising: 
featuring:  PARENTS’  Seal-awarded  brands 
to  step-up  traffic  and  selling  volume. 
Last  year,  more  than  7,000,000  newspaper 
tie-in  lines  were  bought  by  retailers . . . 
ranking  PARENTS’  3rd  among  all 
magazines  in  this  category! 


Because  mothers  buy  PARENTS’  Seal-awarded  brands 
with  special  confidence,  leading  retailers  regularly  feature 
these  products  in  vigorous  PARENTS’  COMMENDED- 
PRODUCTS  W’EEK  promotions.  This  means  increased 
good  will  and  extra  business  for  tie-in  stores... why  not 
yours!  Ask  today  for  full  details ! 


Merchandising  Division 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  Yorkl7,N.  Y. 


parents: 


storeys 
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College-Built  Shopping  Center 


Sakt-fiMi  Avanua'f  branch  in  the  Fort  Laudnrdo!* 
(hopping  contor,  o  enn-l«v«l  (tom  on  o  brood  torroco. 


I  he  Sunrise  Shopping  Onter  in  F<»rt 
l.auderdale  is  a  business  venture  of  the 
Antioch  Odlege  Foundation.  It  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  52.5  million, 
and  in  the  first  months  of  its  operation 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  Ohio  col¬ 
lege  looks  to  it  as  a  future  major  source 
of  support. 

1  he  center  is  built  on  a  140-acre 
waterfnrnt  tract  which  wras  left  to  the 
ccrllege  by  the  late  Hugh  Taylor  Birch, 
a  graduate  of  .Anticx'h  and  a  pioneer 
resident  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Sunrise 
is  the  largest  shopping  center  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida  and  the  largest  single  build¬ 
ing  project  in  the  city.  The  building 
area  is  172.000  square  feet.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  above  and  below  show  the  ap¬ 
proaches  and  the  two-level  plan  of 
some  areas.  Tenant  shops  provide  a 
very  wide  range  of  goods  and  services. 


Stores  are  grouped  so  that  everyday 
shopping,  as  in  drug  stores  and  variety 
stores,  is  most  accessible  and  speedy, 
while  men's  and  women's  specialty 
stores  are  Icxated  to  invite  more  leisure¬ 
ly  shopping.  Before  the  plans  were 
drawn,  .Antioch's  trustees  surveyed 
shopping  centers  all  over  the  country 
with  the  intention  of  incorporating 
their  best  features  into  the  project. 

.Antioch’s  venture  into  a  management 
business  of  such  large  proportions  is 
being  watched  with  interest  by  other 
colleges.  This  100-year  old  liberal  arts 
college  has  been  a  pioneer  in  blending 
the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 
Under  its  work-plus-study  plan,  stu¬ 
dents  spend  half  their  college  careers 
working  on  jobs  of  various  types,  in¬ 
cluding  retailing,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 


SlorM  on  two  lovok  bom— vorioty  (tom  and  (pociolty 
(lom(  obovo,  komofwrni(hing(  on  tko  lowor  lovol. 


First  Quarter  Merchandising 
Profits  Down  to  1.1% 

'I 'HK  bail  news  on  the  first  (pi. n ter 
^  of  this  year  is  rejxntetf  by  the 
Catntrollers’  (Congress  as  follows;  sales 
and  transactions  botli  dro|)|H‘(i  two 
[jer  cent;  profit  from  merchandising 
ojjerations  was  down  from  1.8  to  1.1 
per  (ent;  including  other  income,  net 
gain  before  Federal  intome  taxes  was 
down  from  2.8  to  2.0  per  cent,  and  net 
gain  after  taxes  down  from  l.f  percent 
to  1.0  per  cent.  Comparisons  are  with 
the  first  quarter  of  19.5.H,  and  the  fig- 
tires  are  based  on  a  sample  of  230 
stores. 

Operating  expense  as  a  percentage 
of  sjtles  climbed  from  .35..3  to  ,‘16.1. 
Raymontl  F.  Cojies,  general  manager 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  points 
out  that  this  increase  was  concentrated 
in  the  payroll  element,  u'hich  rose 
from  19.1  to  19.9  per  cent  of  sales. 

Only  51  per  cent  of  the  stores  re¬ 
ported  a  gross  margin  equal  to  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  1953  figure,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  moved  np  slightly,  from  .36.8  to 
,36.9  per  cent.  An  increase  in  cumula¬ 
tive  markon  percentage,  from  .39.1  to 
39.3,  was  more  than  offset  by  an  in- 
trease  in  markdowns,  from  5.8  per 
cent  to  6.1  per  cent. 

Copes  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  results  of  the  majority 
of  stores  are  “very  disheartening,’’  a 
sizable  number  had  excellent  earnings 
records.  Lifting  these  out  of  the  over¬ 
all  statistics,  he  found  that  22  |>er  cent 
of  the  stores  had  total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  less  than  ,3.3.0  per  cent  of 
sales:  21  per  cent  had  payroll  costs  of 
less  than  18.0  per  cent  of  sales;  22  per 
cent  achieved  a  merchandising  profit 
of  4.0  jjer  cent  or  more,  and  19  per  lent 
of  the  stores  had  final  earnings  of  3.0 
[ler  cent  or  more. 

Western  European  Retailing 

[Continued  from  page  11) 

chamber  must  examine  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  merchant,  the  financial 
solvency  of  the  venture,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  need  for  the  new  firm. 

From  1933  to  1945,  Switzerland  had 
a  statute  prohibiting  the  establishment 
of  new  department  and  variety  stores, 
as  well  as  the  addition  of  new  branches 
by  such  enterprises,  or  the  expansion 
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ot  tlu  II  real  property.  Even  major  | 
altei.iti'in^  ol  display  windows  were 
forhiudi-ii,  and  interior  niodcrni/ation 
progr.mis  retjuired  sjjetial  permits, 
genei.div  diduidt  to  obtain. 

Architectural  Limitations.  1  be  seeoiul 
group  ol  restriitions  covers  the  ref'll- 
latiun  i>l  store  construction.  As  in  the 
United  States,  municipal  ordinances 
usually  govern  such  activity,  with  dtie 
consideration  given  to  the  health  and 
!>afety  of  the  comnuinity.  In  addition, 
Europeans  generally  place  emphasis 
on  the  general  aspet  ts  ot  city  planning, 
partuularly  with  resjject  to  public 
monuments,  historical  sites,  and  archi¬ 
tectural  works  ot  art. 

In  Milan,  Italy,  the  main  store  ol 
"La  Rinascente”— a  group  ot  depart¬ 
ment  and  variety  stores— was  totally 
destroyed  during  World  War  II.  .^tter 
V-E  Day,  the  management  decided  to 
erect  the  most  modern  store  in  the 
world,  embodying  the  latest  ideas 
evolved  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where.  The  store  site  faced  the  world- 
renowned  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and 
surrounding  it  were  arcaded  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  .Milan  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  hub  of  Italy, 
the  municipal  authorities  disapproved 
the  initial  plans  because  the  exterior 
ot  the  proposed  store  did  not  blend 
with  its  surroundings.  Construction 
was  hekl  up  several  years  until  a  plan 
was  devised  in  which  the  exterior  of  a 
most  modern  retail  store  was  camou-. 
flaged  as  an  Italian  Renaissance  pal¬ 
ace. 

This  example  has  been  repeated 
many  times  in  other  cities  of  Europe, 
and  illustrates  the  importance  of  tra¬ 
dition  there.  Surely  the  Cathedral 
Square  of  Milan  is  a  heritage  of  all 
civilized  peoples,  and  its  preservation 
adds  to  the  cultural  richness  of  the 
world.  Yet  this  case  also  illustrates  a 
basic  trame  of  mind  which,  if  carried 
too  far,  can  inijjede  progress. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion  Rules. 

Most  nations  of  Euro|}e  have  statutes 
controlling  the  issuance  of  liquor 
licenses  to  retailers,  and  of  course  most 
countries  regulate  the  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  food  is  sold.  Some 
governments  go  even  further.  General 
merchandise  stores  in  Denmark  may 


Do  a  real  selling  job 


j4dd  a  hangrnd  unit 
to  the  basic  frame  to 
create  an  ideal  ready- 
to-mear  display. 


with 


VU-niPSTER 


by  GRAND  RAPIDS 


select  drawer  or  slid¬ 
ing  door  base  if  you 
need  storage  space — 


special  accessories, 
like  this  bidt  goitds 
rack,  increase  ver¬ 
satility  — 


The  Vu>Ma»ter  is  the  eumpletely  flexible  display 
unit  that  makes  it  easy  fur  you  to  do  a  better  job 
of  o|>en  selling.  It  ulfers  a  ehuiee  of  shelf  arrange¬ 
ments,  bases,  and  accessories  for  displaying  al¬ 
most  all  soft  goods,  housewares,  gifts  and  drug 
sundries.  Vii-iMaster  units  may  l>e  used  fur 
hanging,  stacking  or  any  ty|>e  of  mass  display. 
They  are  so  versatile  that  we  have  just  equipped 
an  entire  store  with  the  Vu-Master  in  various 
forms  to  sell  blouses,  shirts,  sweaters,  skirls, 
wftrk  (dothes,  cdiildren's  wear,  piece  goods  and 
other  items.  It  <;an  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
your  operation,  too. 

Send  for  This  Free  Vu-Master  Literature 

You  should  have  these  facts  about  Vu-Master  for  your 
files.  See  how  perfectly  H  can  adapt  to  your  special  needs. 
Just  attach  coupon  to  your  letterhead. 


i- 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

Dept.  S-8 

GRAND  RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 

The  Greatest  Name 
in  Store  Equipment 


I  am  interested  in  the  many  possibilities  offered 
by  your  Vu-Master  unit.  Please  send  the  litera¬ 
ture  you  have  available. 

I  am  interested  in  the  following  applications: 
Q  Clothing,  ready-to-wear 
Q  Soft  goods,  piece  goods,  etc. 

Q  Hard  goods,  gifts,  etc. 

Other - - - 

STOtE _ _ 

ADDRESS-  _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 

NAME _ 


1954 
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aiterwioms..* 
at  a  profit*. 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Dote 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  medio  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
,  be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WHITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-SII2 


not  open  a  branch  in  the  same  munic¬ 
ipality  as  the  parent  store,  although 
chain  specialty  stores  and  cooperatives 
may  readily  do  so.  In  Switzerland, 
packaged  medicines  may  not  be  sold  in 
food  stores  or  department  stores.  This 
limitation  extends  to  such  common 
items  as  aspirin  tablets. 

One  of  the  fields  in  which  regida- 
tions  are  most  marked  is  that  of  clear¬ 
ance  and  special  sales.  Most  of  these 
directives  were  established  during  the 
mid-thirties  when  competition  was  at 
its  keenest,  and  these  laws  have  been 
perpetuated  in  one  form  or  another  to 
the  present  day.  Among  the  nations 
regulating  clearance  sales  are  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Norway,  The  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland.  Consider  Norway,  where 
special  seasonal  sales  may  be  held  only 
twice  a  year.  Only  merchandise  usual¬ 
ly  carried  may  be  promoted  in  these 
events.  Other  clearance  sales  must  be 
reported  to  the  police  at  least  four 
days  before  they  are  advertised,  with 
details  concerning  the  merchandise 
the  merchant  intends  to  sell  during 
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the  event.  The  provisions  of  this  law 
do  not  bar  a  retailer  from  operating 
a  {permanent  bargain  center  or  bargain 
counter,  provided  they  are  not  adver¬ 
tised  as  clearances. 

Many  of  these  nations  also  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  free  gifts  to  custom¬ 
ers.  In  Western  Germany  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  distribute  free  gifts  to  attract 
customers  unless  the  gifts  are  in  the 
nature  of  inexpensive  souvenirs,  and 
bear  a  promotional  message  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  or  manufacturer.  Advertising 
free  gifts  is  legally  forbidden. 

Taxes  on  Merchandise.  I'he  subject 
of  taxation  is  one  we  could  dwell  on 
at  great  length.  Most  European  na¬ 
tions  have  general  sales  taxes  or  trans¬ 
fer  taxes  (tax  on  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  vendor  to  retailer)  of 
considerable  proportions.  Notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Sw’eden.  The  relative 
size  of  taxes  on  consumer  goods  may 
be  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  in  1950 
the  national  government  of  Greece  re¬ 
ceived  70  per  cent  of  its  total  revenue 
from  these  sources,  and  the  national 
and  local  governments  of  France,  53 
per  cent.’  The  desirability  of  taxing 
the  distributive  system  of  consumer 
goods  so  heavily  is  at  best  question¬ 
able,  particularly  when  done  largely 
at  the  expense  of  adequate  taxes  on 
incomes. 

A  unique  type  of  distributive  tax  is 
the  purchase  tax  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  This  toll  is  levied  on  the  price 
when  the  merchandise  passes  from  the 
wholesaler  to  the  retailer,  but  differs 
from  the  more  common  sales  tax  in 
that  it  applies  only  to  specific  goods. 
Initially  imposed  as  a  war-time  meas¬ 
ure  in  late  1940,  the  tax  covered  such 
“luxuries”  and  “dispensable”  articles 
as  furs,  fine  china  and  porcelain,  jew¬ 
elry,  and  cosmetics  and  toiletries,  in 
addition  to  more  utilitarian  items 
(taxed  at  a  lower  rate)  such  as  adults’ 
apparel,  footwear,  and  household 
china  and  glassware.  Various  changes 
in  tax  rates  and  items  covered  were 
made  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  many  of  these  taxes  are  still  in 
effect  at  rates  of  75  per  cent,  50  per 


’International  Chamlier  of  Commerce.  Con¬ 
trol  and  Freedom  in  the  Distributive  Trades: 
l.ecram  Press,  Paris;  .\pril,  19.5S.  Brochure 

168.  p.  18. 


cent  and  25  per  cent  of  the  wholesale 
cost  of  the  goods.  In  recent  vean, 
British  retailers  incurred  major  losses 
on  tax-paid  stocks  when  reductions  in 
purchase  taxes  were  announced  by 
the  Government,  since  consumers  nat¬ 
urally  expected  the  merchant  to  mark 
down  his  merchandise  on  hand  in  line 
with  the  new  tax  rates.  In  fact,  retail¬ 
ers  tried  so  hard  to  reduce  their  suxks 
of  taxed  goods  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  annual  budget  was  announced 
(especially  if  there  was  a  hint  of  a 
forthcoming  reduction)  that  there  was 
a  dearth  of  orders  to  distributors  and 
manufacturers.  Early  in  1952,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  British  textile  industry  was 
seriously  affected  by  sizeable  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  purchase  tax  on  most  tex¬ 
tiles  and  apparel. 

Taxes  on  Operations.  In  general,  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxation  against  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  specific  forms  of 
retail  outlets  has  been  abolished.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  France  revoked  its  pro¬ 
gressive  sales  tax  against  department 
stores.  However,  there  still  remains  a 
progressive  tax  levied  against  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  in  a  retail  store,  as 
well  as  one  on  delivery  trucks.  Similar 
taxes  are  levied  against  chain  stores. 

Switzerlaitd  has  the  most  severe  tax 
laws  designed  against  specific  groups 
of  retailers.  In  general,  they  are  di¬ 
rected  against  “large”  retailers,  defined 
as  those  with  annual  sales  of  over 
200,000  Swiss  francs— roughly  $50,000. 
I'hese  graduated  gross  receipt  taxes 
range  from  a  maximum  of  0.75  per 
cent  for  cooperatives  and  specialty 
stores,  to  1.5  per  cent  for  chains,  2.5 
per  cent  for  department  stores,  and  a 
staggering  4.0  per  cent  for  variety 
stores.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
law  is  clearly  aimed  at  certain  retail¬ 
ers,  political  pressure  has  managed  to 
keep  it  in  force  since  1940. 

Regulation  of  Business  Hours.  .'An¬ 
other  field  in  which  Europ>eans  gener¬ 
ally  regulate  stores  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  done  in  this  country  is 
that  of  hours  of  store  openings.  Al¬ 
though  the  “Shops  Act”  of  Great 
Britain  is  nationwide  in  scojje,  most 
regulations  of  this  type  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  issued  at  the  provincial  or 
municipal  level.  Many  of  these  laws 
were  passed  during  the  mid-thirties 
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when  the  unusually  severe  competitive 
situation  forced  many  retailers,  par- 
ticularlv  '.mailer  ones,  to  remain  open 
as  long  a>  the  shopkeepers  could  phys¬ 
ically  leinain  awake. 

The  official  opening  hours  of  stores 
are  of  ten  an  indication  of  the  temper¬ 
ament  of  a  nation.  Consider  the  week¬ 
day  hours  for  stores  in  the  Zurich  Can¬ 
ton  of  Switzerland— from  8:00  a.  m.  to 
6:30  p.rn.,  with  two  hours  off  for  lunch. 
The  industrious  Swiss  think  nothing 
of  opening  their  stores  for  business  at 
8:(K)  a.  in.  .\fter  all,  most  factories 
start  at  7:00  a.  m.  and  offices  at  7:30! 
In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  summer 
hours  are  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  7:30  p.m., 
with  stores  remaining  closed  for  two 
and  otie-half  hours  at  midday  to  per¬ 
mit  employees  to  have  their  main 
meal  at  home,  and  perhaps  a  nap. 

Late  evening  openings  are  much 
rarer  in  Europe  than  they  are  in  this 
country.  Stores  in  Great  Britain  are 
generally  ojjen  one  evening  a  week 
until  9:00  p.  m.,  but  this  situation  does 
not  hold  for  most  stores  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  .Aroused  by  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  night  openings  in  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  merchants  in 
Europe  have  given  consideration  to 
extending  their  store  hours.  They 
generally  feel,  though,  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  evening  hours  in  Europe  is 
not  so  great  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  unionization  in  re¬ 
tailing  (or  the  threat  of  it)  is  stronger 
in  European  stores  than  it  is  here,  and 
merchants  are  averse  to  stirring  up  a 
hornet’s  nest  in  labor  relations  prob- 
\  lems. 


!  Pries  Controls.  Price  controls  have 

I  been  all  but  abandoned  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  as  they  have  here. 
When  controls  were  in  effect,  prices 
i  had  to  be  clearly  marked  not  only  on 
i  the  merchandise,  but  often  in  window 
displays  as  well.  Luxury  goods  were 
generally  excluded  from  this  directive. 
Restricted  percentage  markups  were  a 
j  noteworthy  type  of  price  control  prac- 
j;  ticed  in  some  countries. 

One  form  of  price  control  still  prev¬ 
alent  in  France  is  that  on  rents.  Set  up 
during  World  War  I,  these  regulations 
have  been  adjusted  only  slightly  since 
_  that  time,  so  that  rents  are  very  much 
!  out  of  line  with  other  prices  .  .  .  this, 
“  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French 
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franc  texlay  is  worth  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  its  1938  value.  The  patch- 
work  of  rent  control  regulations, 
coupled  with  shortages  of  materials, 
have  l)een  largely  responsible  for  dis¬ 
couraging  the  rebuilding  and  modern 
ization  of  French  stores.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  major  safety  pre¬ 
cautions  are  vital.  One  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  said  to  employ  almost 
100  firemen  to  guard  against  catas¬ 
trophe. 

.Another  typie  of  rent  control  law, 
found  in  Norway,  prohibits  the  real 
estate  owner  from  renting  space  in  a 
building  if  such  action  will  lead  to 
“unfair  competition”  with  present  or 
former  tenants.  Thus  a  retailer  own¬ 
ing  an  adjacent  building  is  forbidden 
to  eject  its  tenants,  although  this  mer¬ 
chant  is  in  dire  need  of  the  space  for 
expansion. 

Security  vs.  Competition.  .At  least  as 
important  as  these  physical  aspects  are 
basic  differences  in  points  of  view  ex¬ 
isting  among  merchants  in  the  United 
States  and  those  in  Europe.  .All  of  us 
are  interested  in  security,  both  for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  our  businesses.  But  the 
degree  to  which  security  is  allowed  to 
interfere  with  individual  initiative, 
change,  and  progress  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  greater  in  Europe.  Who  can 
judge  the  need  for  a  new  gnxrery  store 
in  a  certain  location  except  the  store’s 
customers— fl/ter  the  store  is  opened? 
If  we  had  had  similar  laws  in  this 
country,  today’s  supermarkets  might 
never  have  seen  the  light  of  day.  If 
the  timing  of  our  sales  promotions 
were  regulated  by  Washington  or  the 
state  Capitols,  the  American  public 
would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

.Although  the  European  retailer  en¬ 
counters  strong  competition,  its  sever¬ 
ity  cannot  be  compared  with  that  in 
this  country.  Consider  the  publicity 
costs.  In  1949,  the  typical  large  Amer¬ 
ican  department  store  spent  4.21  per 
cent  of  net  sales  on  this^  function, 
while  comparable  stores  in  the  United 
Kingdom  spent  only  1.14  per  cent.’ 
Surely  the  American  stores  did  not 
voluntarily  run  up  such  huge  bills  for 
publicity;  the  severity  of  competition 
forced  them  into  it.  There  are  other 
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TRUCKS  and  HAMPERS 


GivM  you  all  the  data  you  need  to  select 
the  finest  canvas  hampers,  trucks  and  tote 
boxes  for  your  store.  Illustraced  descrip- 
tions  of  the  styles  most  populsu'  in  the 
merchandising  field  are  featured.  The  new 
bulletin  includes  such  outstanding  items  as 
the  Style  29  Parcel  Hamper  shown  below. 

LOOK  INTO  STYLE  29 
Parcel  Hamper 
For  Dependable  Service  at 
Low  Cost 


e  HMvy  plywood  lop  —  hinged  ooch  side 
—  prolocH  mordiondito  —  seels  against 
tampering. 

e  Cover  permits  safe  slacking  in  transit; 
opens  for  convenient  nesting. 

e  Strong  stool  wire  frames,  specially  tanned 
leather  binding  moans  long  Me,  mini* 
mvm  maintenance. 

a  The  hampers  take  the  punishment  —  net 
your  merchandise. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CORY  OF 
The  New  LANE  BULLETIN 
on  Department  Store  Hampers. 
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factors,  of  course,  such  as  the  shortage 
of  newsprint  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which  limits  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  will  accept.  But 
the  tremendous  variation  in  publicity 
costs  cannot  be  written  off  by  this  fac¬ 
tor  alone.  In  the  main,  it  is  due  to  a 
basic  difference  in  the  attitude  tow'ard 
immediate  sales  and  profits. 

European  stores  are  apt  to  put  more 
of  their  publicity  emphasis  on  display 
than  <io  stores  in  this  country.  Once 
again  we  must  use  store  operating  re¬ 
sults  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
basis  for  comparison.  In  1949,  stores 
in  the  United  Kingdom  expended  one- 
third  of  their  publicity  funds  for  dis¬ 
play,  while  those  in  the  United  States 
spent  only  one-seventh  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Stores  on  the  Continent  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  their  emphasis  on  display,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  newspajier  space  for 
advertising  is  more  readily  available 
on  the  Continent. 

Why  then  this  great  difference  in 
publicity  emphasis?  Retailers  in  Eur¬ 
ope  expect  a  greater  degree  of  custom¬ 
er  loyalty,  and  when  the  customers  are 
outside  or  inside  the  store,  they  are 
attracted  to  the  merchandise  largely 
by  means  of  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays.  On  the  other  hand,  American 
retailers  generally  place  greater  stress 
—and  funds— on  bringing  customers 
TO  their  stores,  largely  by  means  of 
advertising. 

Maintaining  the  existing  order  is 


basic  to  many  other  regulations  which 
we  have  discussed  above— limitations 
on  the  opening  of  new  stores  and  the 
enlargement  of  existing  ones,  severe 
architectural  restrictions  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  construction  of  store  build¬ 
ings,  directives  governing  the  timing 
and  conduct  of  s{)ecial  promotions, 
and  tax  schedules  discriminatory  to 
newer  and  often  more  efficient  methods 
of  distribution.  The  antagonism 
towartls  change  also  extends  to  {jerson- 
nel  turnover.  Retail  executives  in 
Eurojie  are  much  less  likely  to  move 
from  one  company  to  another  than  are 
those  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  the  small  size  of  many  European 
nations  restricts  such  movement.  But 
more  inijxirtant  is  an  apparent  predis- 
jMisition  against  change,  both  on  the 
part  of  management  and  of  employees. 

These  remarks  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  critical  of  European  retailers 
and  retailing.  Some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  retail  institutions  are  on  that 
continent,  and  certainly  some  of  its 
most  capable  merchants.  We  merely 
wish  to  review'  some  of  the  directions 
which  European  retailing  has  taken 
differing  from  ours,  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  learn  something  from  them.  It 
seems  that  we  can,  and  these  lessons 
are  both  positive  and  negative. 

Surely  the  manner  in  which  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants  carried  on  during  the 
war,  and  in  die  economic  chaos  which 
followed,  calls  for  admiration  both  of 
the  individuals  and  the  soundness  of 
their  retail  systems.  The  very  turmoil 
which  has  existed  on  that  Continent 
for  so  long  to  a  great  extent  explains 
the  emphasis  Europeans  place  on  se¬ 
curity.  It  is  therefore  to  their  credit 
that  new  developments  are  taking 
place,  and  are  being  accepted  there. 

The  spread  of  supermarkets  in 
Switzerland  and  Belgium  is  significant. 
Physical  motlernization,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  principles  of  industrial 
management  to  retailing,  are  other 
aspects  of  progress  in  many  European 
stores.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
European  countries  have  developed 
giant  consumer  cooperatives,  the  very 
existence  of  which  has  infused  new 
vitality  into  the  more  traditional  forms 
of  retailing  by  challenging  both  their 
efficiency  and  their  social  justification. 

Furthermore,  in  reviewing  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  retail  trade  in  Europe,  we  do 


not  imply  that  we  are  without  tetten| 
here.  For  example,  a  recent  (ouQt'^, 
shows  that  15  states  have  anti  ( haii|.i, 
store  laws  in  effect. 


More  to  Be  Learned.  Because  of  the 
increasingly  closer  integration  of  the' 
peoples  of  the  free  world  both  |>olitic- 
ally  and  economically,  developmenlt 
and  problems  of  retailing  in  one  coun. 
try  generally  follow  a  similar  course  in’ 
other  nations.  The  timing,  s|)ecific 
form,  and  reactions  will,  naturally; 
vary  from  country  to  country.  It 
would  therefore  be  valuable  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  if  the  bonds  between  retailen 
throughout  the  world  w'ere  strength¬ 
ened. 

Progress  in  this  direction  has  Ijeen 
made  by  the  Economic  Coo|)eration 
.Administration  and  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration.  The  steps  taken 
by  the  NRDGA  to  invite  leading  r^ 
tailers  from  abroad  to  attend  its  an¬ 
nual  meetings  are  significant.  The  ct- 
menting  of  relations  with  these  fellow 
retailers  enables  American  retailers  to 
benefit  from  their  experiences  and,  it 
is  hoped,  they  may  also  learn  sora^ 
thing  from  retailing  in  this  country. 

Other  methods  we  might  consider  of 
encouraging  cooperation  with  retail¬ 
ers  from  other  lands  include: 

1.  More  regular  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  between  the  NRDGA  and 
other  retail  trade  associations  with 
their  related  organizations  in  other 
nations,  concerning  retail  condi¬ 
tions  and  developments,  particu¬ 
larly  restrictive  legislation. 

2.  An  enlarged  program  of  assisting 
retailers  from  abroad  who  wish  to  ^ 
study  American  store  ojjeratiom: 
similarly,  giving  aid  to  .America® 
retailers  who  wish  to  make  con¬ 
tacts  with  stores  in  other  nations. 

3.  Encouragement  of  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  of  younger  retail  executives 
from  stores  in  various  countries. 

4.  C<x>peration  by  retailers,  as  retail¬ 
ers,  in  the  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  may  sound  J 
far  removed  from  the  retailer’s  every¬ 
day  job  of  moving  merchandise  at  a 
profit.  But  by  taking  the  broad  poin8'| 
of  view,  retailers  everywhere  are  l)Ound 
to  gain  valuable  experience,  and 
benefit  mutually  from  such  an  ex- a 
change. 
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